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APPRAISAL OF EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT 
GAINED IN THE ARMED FORCES 


RALPH W. TYLER 
University of Chicago 


Many men and women in the armed forces are making sub- 
stantial additions to their educational development as a result 
of their military experience. They find three types of oppor- 
tunity for educational growth while in the Army or Navy. In 
the first place, the armed services provide a vast program of 
technical training. It is estimated that 63 per cent of all the 
men and women in the Army and a larger percentage of the 
naval personnel are given some type of technical training, which 
includes not only the better known fields of mathematics and 
science but many others such as accounting, foreign languages, 
military law, and the like. The technical courses vary in 
length from a few weeks to more than a year. Undoubtedly, 
millions of the members of the armed services will increase their 
technical skills and knowledge as a result of these specialized 
training programs. 

A second source of educational development available to the 
armed forces is the program of off-duty education. All branches 
of the service participate in the work of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute, formerly called the Army Institute, 
which has its headquarters at Madison, Wisconsin. The 
Armed Forces Institute provides correspondence instruction 
under two plans. One plan enables a member of the armed 
forces to enroll in correspondence courses offered by 80 recog- 
nized colleges and universities. Under this arrangement the 
student pays only a part of the tuition while the balance of the 
cost is borne by the Institute. The instruction, however, is 
handled in the usual manner by the college or university offer- 
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ing the course. Under the second plan, courses, most of which 
are at the high school level, are offered directly by the United 
States Armed Forces Institute. Some of these courses involve 
the use of self-teaching materials, while in others the lesson. 
service is provided through contract by the University of Wis- 
consin. More than 500 courses are available by correspon- 
dence instruction through the Armed Forces Institute. The 
enrollment is about evenly divided between men and women 
overseas and those in the continental United States. Registra- 
tions are increasing at a rapid rate, the new enrollments in 
February having been more than double those in January. 

The off-duty educational program of the Army and Navy 
includes opportunities for class instruction as well as correspon- 
dence courses. Wherever teachers, most of whom work ona 
voluntary basis, can be found, classes are organized to meet the 
demands of the members of the armed forces. The nature of 
these courses varies widely. In the Panama Canal Zone the 
popular courses in the Navy include courses in Spanish and 
geography. Mathematics is popular among both Army and 
Navy groups. At some of the camps, studio work in art has 
developed to a surprising point. In some places discussion 
groups on contemporary issues have been formed. These of 
duty educational opportunities have been greatly facilitated by 
the recent development of excellent libraries. The armed 
forces have the largest library program in the world. The 
library facilities in the more permanent camps are better than 
in many of the civilian communities of the country. 

Judging from the experience in the last war the greatest 
demand for educational work in the armed forces will come 
during the period after the armistice is signed and before de- 
mobilization takes place. Men and women in the armed ser 
vices are then looking forward to their induction into civilian 
life. Many of them are concerned with improving their occu- 
pational chances and with completing their education. Un 
doubtedly, the period immediately following the armistice wil 
find a tremendous number actively participating in the educa- 
tional programs of both Army and Navy. 

The third type of educational opportunity is informal. For 
many members of the armed forces the informal experiences of 
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military life will contribute in greater or less degree to their 
education. Some, no doubt, will increase their knowledge of 
geography through wide travels. Others will get some concep- 
tions of anthropology as they come in contact with cultures 
markedly different from their own. Some in the medical corps 
will undoubtedly learn something of anatomy, physiology and 
elementary chemistry. Although these informal experiences 
may be minor in their effects on educational development for 
the majority, there is no doubt that they will influence the edu- 
cational maturity of many men and women. 

When members of the armed forces return to civilian life a 
considerable number will want to continue their education. 
Many others will want some symbol as evidence of their edu- 
cational attainment because of the value of such a credential 
in job placement and for social prestige. During the last war 
many educational institutions granted blanket credit for mili- 
tary service. This proved unsatisfactory for the student as 
well as for the educational institution and the public. Many 
students were given as much as a year of advanced standing 
without evidence of competence. A considerable number failed 
out in school or college when they attempted to go on at this 
advanced level. The schools and colleges found it difficult if 
not impossible to provide satisfactory instruction for men so 
obviously misplaced. Employers did not know how to evalu- 
ate diplomas or other school records based on military service 
but backed by no evidence of educational attainment. 

Recognizing the need for a more rational plan (1) for 
placing members of the armed forces on their return to educa- 
tional institutions, (2) for granting appropriate credit for edu- 
cational attainment while in military service, and (3) for moti- 
vating the educational work of the soldier and sailor, a special 
committee of educators recommended to the Armed Forces 
Institute that a procedure be provided which would enable 
members of the armed forces to demonstrate their educational 
attainments so that educational institutions might give proper 
recognition and fair credit. The committee pointed out that 
the educational work in the Army and Navy could not be satis- 
factorily evaluated in terms of textbooks used, academic train- 
ing of the staff, hours spent in study, and other similar features 
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sometimes used in accreditation of civilian institutions. The 
educational work in the armed forces goes on under widely 
varying conditions with vastly different motivation and under 
the direction of instructors with widely variable abilities. The 
committee saw that the only fair way to appraise the educa- 
tional attainments of men in the armed services was through 
a plan which involved the demonstration of the competence of 
the soldier or sailor: through examinations. If satisfactory 
examinations could be constructed, it-would then be possible 
for a member of the armed forces to demonstrate his educa- 
tional attainments no matter how they may have been gained, 
whether through military training, the educational program, 
informal experiences, or some combination of these. Acting on 
the recommendation of this committee the War Department 
contracted with the University of Chicago Board of Examina- 
tions to prepare tests and examinations for this purpose. As 
University Examiner, I serve as the director of what is now 
known as the Examinations Staff for the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. The staff includes not only experienced ex- 
aminers from the University of Chicago Board of Examinations 
but a number of other examiners drawn from other institutions. 
In general, an examiner working in a particular field is one who 
has had his own graduate training in that field, has taught in 
that field, and has had further training in examination con- 
struction. Thus, the examiner for the physical sciences is a 
man with a Ph.D. in physics, who has been a teacher of the 
physical sciences for a number of years, and had a year of post- 
doctoral training in test construction. 

The examination staff has been directed to construct four 
types of examinations, only two of which are primarily to serve 
as a basis for placement and credit. The first type includes the 
tests given students at the completion of courses taken in the 
Institute. These are end-of-course tests and are used pri- 
marily to determine whether the student has mastered the work 
of the course and as a basis for awarding him a certificate for 
this completion of the course. Because of the conditions under 
which course work must go on with men overseas many of the 
courses are short and are not equivalent to a semester or yeat 
course in high school or college. For example, the usual high- 
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school physics course covers three of the Institute courses. 
Hence the end-of-course tests are not generally to be used as 
a basis for placement or credit in school or college. 

The second type includes subject examinations. Tests of 
this type are built to measure the man’s competence to deal 
with the material commonly provided in high-school or college 
courses or subjects. For example, the subject examination in 
high-school physics covers the content commonly included in 
high-school physics and attempts to measure the degree to 
which the objectives commonly emphasized in high-school 
physics courses have been attained. On the basis of this ex- 
amination it should be possible for a high school to know how 
well the student has mastered the major elements of physics as 
this subject is commonly outlined in American high schools. 
As another example, the subject examination in accounting 
covers the content commonly included in accounting courses 
and attempts to measure the student’s competence in terms of 
the objectives commonly emphasized in accounting courses. 
The report on these subject examinations should be of particu- 
lar value to the school or college in placing a member of the 
armed forces when he returns to school or college and in grant- 
ing him a fair amount of credit for his educational attainments. 

The steps followed in constructing a subject examination are 
those which are commonly recommended in examination con- 
struction. The examiners meet with teachers in this field to 
identify the educational objectives which students are expected 
to attain in this field. These objectives are defined as clearly 
as possible in terms of behavior; that is, in terms of definite 
things which the student should be able to do which indicate 
that he has attained this objective. On the basis of this defini- 
tion of each objective it is possible to specify the kinds of exer- 
cises needed to test the student’s attainment of the objective. 
Following these specifications a large number of test exercises 
are collected for each of the objectives. A sufficient number of 
exercises is obtained to provide for two or more forms of the 
test. These exercises are then tried out with groups of students 
in school or college and, where possible, with special adult 
groups. ~On the basis of this preliminary try-out some exercises 
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are eliminated because they are not discriminating or are § ble 
ambiguous. na 

The resulting revised examination is submitted to one or 
more critics nominated by a professional organization in that J in 
field. For example, the physics test is submitted to persons | dil 
nominated by the American Association of Physics Teachers, } Pt 
the college mathematics tests to critics nominated by the § ba 
American Mathematical Society. These critics are asked to J th 
check the examinations for comprehensiveness of coverage both § in 
in content and objectives, for accuracy of material, and for § ca 
validity of exercise, that is, whether each exercise is a fairly J in 
valid measure of the objective it is supposed to test. On the 
basis of these criticisms the examination is revised once more 
and where possible is given another try-out with school or col- 
lege groups. It is then available for use by the Armed Forces 
Institute. 

It should be noted that the Institute does not propose to 
dictate to the educational institution regarding the amount of 
credit to be granted. The Institute submits to the educational 
institution a record of the examination results. It is possible 
for the educational institution to interpret these results in 
several ways. The examinations have been constructed to yield 
part-scores so that it is possible to report, for example, that the 
soldier can solve simple linear equations, knows the important 
technical terms in algebra but cannot solve simultaneous linear 
equations. This descriptive method is often useful in deciding 
whether the soldier is ready to go on with intermediate algebra 
and can be given credit for having completed first semester 
algebra. 

In many cases it will be possible to report the results in com- 
parative terms, that is, in terms of the percentile rank for 
students who are completing this course in school or college. 
This may help an individual school or college to decide whether 
to allow credit and how much. Finally, it is possible for the 
school or college to obtain copies of one of the alternate forms 
of the test and by giving the tests to its own students to deter- 
mine whether the score made by the soldier is comparable to 
scores made by the students in the local school or college. By 
means of one or more of these three methods it should be possi- 
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ble for a school or college to use the results of the subject exami- 
nations effectively. 

The third type of test constructed by the examination staff 
includes the tests of general educational development. The 
direction of the construction of these tests is in the hands of 
Professor E. F. Lindquist of the State University of lowa. Two 
batteries have been developed, one for the high-school level and 
the other for the college level. They have been prepared for 
immediate use in the placement of casualties returning to edu- 
cational institutions. The tests include the kinds of exercises 
in the several subject fields which have proved to be good pre- 
dictors of further success in these fields. The items in science, 
social science and literature are in the form of reading and in- 
terpretation exercises. The reading material has been so 
chosen and the exercises so constructed that they require a 
good deal of basic knowledge and vocabulary in the subject 
field as well as ability to analyze and synthesize the reading 
matter presented in order for the student successfully to answer 
the questions. The items in English composition include not 
only some relating to mechanics but also some that require the 
student to make choices involving clarity, organization, and 
taste in language. This placement battery should prove par- 
ticularly useful for members of the armed forces who have been 
out of school for some time but who have had a good many 
educational experiences since leaving school. When it is re- 
called that the members of this Army on the average have a 
much better education than the soldiers in the last war, tenth- 
grade median as compared with a sixth-grade median, when it 
is remembered that a larger proportion of the soldiers in this 
Army are high-school graduates than had graduated from the 
eighth grade in the last war, it is clear that there will be need 
for finding a basis for appropriate placement of many persons 
at advanced high-school and college levels. 

These tests of educational development are now being 
standardized on a very carefully selected sample of educational 
institutions, chosen so as to be highly representative of the 
country at large. The almost universal co-operation of every 
institution asked to participate in the standardization program 
will assure the most adequate set of norms ever developed. 
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Hence, the results of the battery of tests of educational devel- 
opment should be easy to interpret by both high schools and 
colleges, particularly since the norms will be available by geo- 
graphical regions and by types of institutions. 

The fourth type of test will be of use only in certain indi- 
vidual cases. These are tests constructed specifically to mea- 
sure the soldier’s competence in certain highly technical fields 
of special military importance, such as ultra-high frequency 
electronics. These tests are given to the men and women who 
complete the training courses in these fields and wish to use the 
examination results as evidence of competence when candidates 
for commissions. Some colleges and universities are also using 
the results of these examinations in the case of former students 
who are candidates for degrees. The results serve as evidence 
of attainment in the student’s major field or as an elective 
course. 

This brief description of the work of the examinations staff 
for the United States Armed Forces Institute should suggest 
the possible values of this program in facilitating smooth tran- | 
sition from military to civilian life. Not only may the exami- 
nation results be of value to employers who want to know 
about the soldier’s competence in some field like auto me- 
chanics, accounting, or mathematics, but they should be help- 
ful in educational guidance. They should be useful in deter- 
mining the appropriate placement of the student in school or 
college. They should assist the school or college to arrive at a 
fair estimate of advanced credit to be allowed for educational 
achievement while in military service. A large proportion of 
our youth have had their education interrupted in order to 
serve their country. The success of this country as a democ- 
racy largely depends upon the educational level of its citizens. 
If we can develop a plan which will encourage men and women 
in the armed forces to continue their education when they 
return from the war, a plan which gives them fair credit and 
places them at a point where they do not duplicate previous 
learning nor find themselves floundering in new and too diff- 
cult work, a large part of this group whose education has been 
interrupted may have a chance to complete it. This is an 
important contribution to our national life. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND EVALUATION OF A 
MEASURE OF COUNSELING INTERVIEW 
PROCEDURES" 


Part I? 
Tue DEVELOPMENT 


ELIAS HULL PORTER, JR. 
Merit System Council for the Oregon State Public Welfare Commission 


Introduction 


IN ALMOST every walk of life people use interpersonal con- 
tacts as a means of altering the behavior of those about them. 
To know what procedures may be used most effectively is of 
importance. This is especially true of the counselor in his use 
of interpersonal contact as a means of bringing about altera- 
tions in behavior which benefit the client. It is, therefore, 
highly desirable that the procedures used by counselors be 
evaluated for their effectiveness. 

Before counseling procedures may be evaluated there must 
of necessity be a means of identifying these procedures. Fol- 
lowing this, many studies may be made regarding the nature 
of counseling, among which the most important might well be 
an attempt to relate individual procedures with the effects they 
produce. It is to the development and evaluation of a means 
of identifying procedures used in counseling that the present 
study is directed. 

Historical Orientation 
The literature in the field of counseling which relates to the 


present study appears to be subject to grouping into two major 
areas of effort. 





1This study formed the basis for the writer’s doctoral dissertation. The work 
was done at the Department of Psychology of the Ohio State University. Special 
thanks are due Dr. F. P. Robinson, under whose advisorship this study was con- 
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The first major area consists of numerous articles and books 
which attempt to itemize and set forth descriptively those 
counseling procedures or techniques which appear to be useful 
and those which should be avoided. These precepts on how 
to counsel are based upon the clinical experience of the writers, 
upon implications arising from statistical studies of the type 
and frequency of problems as stated by different clients, and 
upon implications arising from personality theory.° 

The second major area consists of attempts to evaluate the 
effectiveness of counseling procedures. These efforts have dealt 
with attempts to determine whether counseling is more effec- 
tive than the absence of counseling, whether certain recom- 
mendations are followed more frequently than others, and 
whether such other aspects of counseling as self-insight and 
adoption of recommended remedial steps may be related to 
changes in client behavior.‘ 

Insofar as the writer has been able to determine, there have 
been no studies directly comparable to the present one. In 
essence the present study is an attempt to develop and evaluate 
a means whereby procedures used in counseling situations may 
not only be identified within the interview but may also be 
treated in quantitative fashions. It constitutes a first step 
toward eventual studies seeking an evaluation of the effective- 
ness of individual procedures. While no evaluation of the 
effects of procedures may be accomplished through identifica- 
tion alone, there are questions of fundamental importance 
which can be answered by such identifications. Can judges 
agree as to what procedures a counselor is using? Is a coun- 
selor consistent or variable in the procedures he employs in 
successive interviews with the same client? Are counselors 
uniquely individual in their approach or are they essentially 





ducted, Dr. C. R. Rogers, Dr. H. E. Edgerton, Dr. F. N. Maxfield, Ruth Raimey, 
Audell Herndon, and Victor Raimey for critical comments on the experimental design 
of the study and the measuring instrument developed. 

2 Part II will appear in the next issue of this journal. 

3 Examples of such literature may be found in Axelrode (1940), Bell (1939), 
Bingham and Moore (1934), Chassell (1938), Koos and Kefauver (1932), Levy 
(1939), Paterson, Schneidler, and Williamson (1938), Strang (1937), (1938), 
Symonds (1931), Taft (1933), Williamson and Darley (1937). 

4 See such studies as Bennett and Rogers (1941), Williamson and Bordin (1941), 
and Healy and Bronner (1939). 
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alike in their approach? Are differences in viewpoint on how 
to counsel reflected in the procedures employed? Do coun- 
selors vary their procedures from interview to interview, from 
client to client, from problem to problem? Can procedures 
identified through the use of such a research instrument as is 
developed in this study be related to any fundamental aspect 
of interpersonal contact? It is to these more immediate ques- 
tions that the present study contributes. 


Development of the Check List 


The instrument developed consisted of a check list of inter- 
viewing techniques. The process of its development was slow 
and evolutionary. In defining the problem and limiting its 
scope it was first necessary to decide whether interviewing tech- 
niques or procedures were to be defined in terms of the subject 
content of a counselor’s response or such activities as leading, 
explaining, interpreting, persuading. Definition in terms of 
subject content alone would have necessitated almost unlim- 
ited itemization. Definition in terms of the latter restricted 
the itemization to a reasonable degree and moreover offered a 
basis for comparison of interviews strikingly different in subject 
content. 

A second major question was whether the techniques, de- 
fined in terms of activities, should be limited to and worded 
in accordance with one theoretical position on counseling or 
whether a universally applicable grouping and phraseology 
should be attempted. Because the former offered such a re- 
stricted field of use the latter course was chosen. 

Simultaneously a third question arose. Should both “good” 
and “bad” techniques be incorporated in the check list? Both 
appear in interviews. Upon comparison of different theoretical 
positions it soon becomes apparent that “goodness” and “bad- 
hess” in many an interview is a function of the theoretical 
position held by the judge. The course determined upon was 
to formulate the check list items in such a manner that no con- 
notation of relative value would be inherent in any item. 

The techniques finally incorporated into the check list were 
drawn from two different sources, a theoretical analysis and 
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an empirical analysis. The theoretical analysis was conducted 
by comparing the publications of a large number of writers for 
basic differences in (1) conceptions of the goal of counseling, 
(2) assumptions made regarding the nature of personality and 
the social interaction of the interview, and (3) the implications 
which these different combinations of goals and assumptions 
hold for the use of specific procedures. These comparisons 
were subsequently incorporated into manual form and issued 
to counselors-in-training in the Educational Psychology Lab- 
oratory at Ohio State University. The analysis is presented 
in that form on the following pages. The empirical analysis 
was conducted by comparing a number of written transcrip- 
tions of phonographically recorded interviews. Responses 
made by the counselor which appeared to represent similar 
techniques were grouped together. These various representa- 
tive groupings were then characterized by descriptive state- 
ments. These descriptive statements, many times modified, 
were then incorporated into the check list form. 


Principles of Counseling 


Introduction 


The beginning counselor wants to know “How do I start an inter- 
view and then what do I do once I’ve got it started?” No one can 
tell him just what to do! There is no specific formula to follow. It 
can, however, be stated that what the counselor does is guided by 
certain general principles. 

Not all counselors are agreed as to what principles are best used. 
On the use of some principles there is general agreement, on others 
there is disagreement. The particular constellation of principles 
which the counselor uses is something he achieves with experience. 
In the material which is to follow there are presented two different 
constellations as examples. The counselor-in-training is under no 
obligation to follow one or the other. He may find it desirable to 
select from both the points he feels are most suited to him. 

The two sample constellations as approached are presented in 
three aspects: The basic postulates and assumptions underlying each 
approach, the general guiding principles growing out of the assump- 
tions, and implications regarding the type of techniques to be used in 
the treatment process. One approach is tentatively named the 
“sponsored” approach. It takes its name from the way in which a 
solution to the counselee’s problem comes about: it is a sponsored 
solution, one which is proposed to the counselee as apparently the 
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most suitable to his problem. The other approach is named the 
“emergent” approach on the basis of the manner in which the solu- 
tion is achieved: it is emergent, i.e., it is an outgrowth of the coun- 
selee’s efforts to work out his own solution. 

To facilitate the presentation, the descriptions of the approaches 
are presented in parallel columns. Points of common agreement run 
across the columns. Points of disagreement or contrast are placed 
in opposition on the page. Where a double line appears between 
columns it means no cross comparison of point for point is intended. 


Part I 


Basic Postulates and Assumptions which determine the goal of the 
approach, the steps necessary to reach the goal, and the participants 
in the situation in which these steps are taken. 


THE GOAL OF THE APPROACH 
Sponsored Approach Emergent Approach 


Counseling should produce such | Counseling should effect such 
changes in the individual that he | changes in the individual that he 
will no longer be ineffective, dis- | becomes capable of making his 
satisfied, or destructive through | own decisions on the basis of 
his maladjustment but will so | more complete integration of 
direct his capacities, abilities, in- | his motives. (The counselor re- 
terests as to be socially construc- | serves the right to reject the re- 
tive and to participate more effec- | sponsibility for the social con- 
tively with maximum satisfaction | structiveness of the adjustment 
in a democratic society. just as the surgeon does not hold 
himself responsible for the moral 
| behavior of the criminal upon 
| whom he operates. ) 





STEPS ASSUMED NECESSARY TO REACH THE GOAL 


1. Counselee’s voluntary appli- 
cation for help. 


2. Assurance that he will be given | 2. A significant aspect of the 
a solution or materially aided in | treatment process lies in bringing 
his difficulty is necessary if the | the counselee to understand that 
counselee is to go ahead. although no solution nor advice 
can be given, the counselor can 
be of material aid in helping him 
to see what issues are involved so 
that he may find his own solution 
to his difficulty. 





3. Establishment of rapport: 
Freedom on the part of the 
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counselee to express himself as . 
he sees fit without fear of disap- ci 
proval of the content expressed x0 
or the mode of expression. ac 

ap 


4. A division of responsibility for | 4. A unilateral division of re § ¢ 
what takes place in the inter- | sponsibility for the conduct of 
view: the counselor is responsible | the interview hour: the counselee 
for directing the course of the | must accept entire responsibility, ; 
process, the counselee for sufh- 
cient participation to insure his 
acceptance of each phase of the 
process. 


5. A diagnostic picture obtained | 5. A recognition by the counselor { 
by the counselor of the coun- | of the counselee’s present person- 
selee’s abilities, interests, feelings, | ality make-up (the motives he 
opinions, past behavior sufficient | expresses in his interview be- 
to identify the problem and dis- | havior and how they are in con- 
cover the causes. flict ). 










6. An explanation of the symp- | 6. An avoidance of explanation 
tom-cause relationship by the | of symptom-cause relationship 
counselor. and use of the procedures of 
“clarification” and “interpreta- 
tion.” 








7. The recognition and _accep- 
tance by the counselee of his 
motives which are in conflict 
with aspects of society. 








7. The cooperative formulation | 8. Formulation by either or both 
of the best possible plans of | counselor and counselee of the 
action. different relevant possible ways 
the problem might be faced. 











8. Counselor obtains acceptance | 9. The choice of what is to be 
by the counselee of the proposed | done is left clearly in the hands 
plan of action. of the counselee. 






9. Follow-up by the counselor to | 10. The counselee is responsible 
aid or encourage the new adjust- | for any follow-up. The coun 
ment. selor must avoid the interjection 
of personal evaluations. 
















THE COUNSELOR 


1. The counselor must be free of 
such adjustment patterns as 
would make it impossible to 
view the counselee’s problem 
objectively. 
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?. The counselor must be sufh- | 2. The counselor must have a 
ciently aware of what would be | firm conviction that if the coun- 
good or bad for the counselee to | selee’s rights to self-determina- 
act as an agent for society in the | tion are to be respected it is 
approval or disapproval of the | necessary to refrain from either 


' te Bf counselee’s actions or attitudes. a personal or social evaluation 
t of (approval or disapproval) of the 
a | counselee’s actions or attitudes. 
| a 
ty: f 3, Must have the necessary skills | 3. The counselor must have the 
to arrive at a diagnosis. necessary skill involved in the 


verbal objectification of implied 
patterns of feelings expressed in 
the interview hour. 


av 4, The counselor must be skillful | 4. See 2 above. 


he ft marshalling the evidence indi- 
re cating the need for an alteration 
in behavior so as to get the coun- 








‘OM FE sclee to feel or accept that need 
: as his own. 
‘lon 
hip THE COUNSELEE 
of § 1. In obtaining the diagnosis the | 1. The pattern of motivational 
tae — counselee will usually be inade- | conflicts evidenced in the coun- 
quate or in error and unable to | selee’s expressions are rarely rec- 
ep. even attempt a self-diagnosis. | ognized by the counselee for what 
his | they are. 
ict 2. Is usually incapable of inter- | 2. Is usually capable of inter- 
preting his difficulties, i.e., assign- | preting his behavior once his 
th ing the correct cause to an effect | personality patterns are recog- 
he which is evidenced as a symptom. | nized and accepted as his own. 
ys 3. Is (in educational situations) | 3. Possesses the right to deter- 
usually incapable of formulating | mine for himself what he is to do 
be a suitable plan of action by rea- | at each step of the counseling 
js — son of lack of knowledge about | process. 
what can be done. 





4. Is usually faced with more 
than one apparent difficulty. 


5. The motivation underlying 
the attack upon the problem is 
a function of the uncomfortable- 
ness of the immediate problem 
situation. 





6. The basic positive source of 
the counselee’s satisfaction, hence 
of motivation, is integration of 
dominant motives. 
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MEASUREMENT 


THE INTERACTION 


1. The counselor in a successful 
interview so influences the coun- 
selee that changes in the latter’s 
behavior occur relevant to the 
problem. 


2. The counselor is responsible 
for directing these changes to- 
ward what most reasonably ap- 
pear to be desirable objectives. 


3. Understanding of the genetic 


development of his problem is | 


essential to the counselee’s ac- 
ceptance of his problem. 








1. In a successful interview the 
counselee has a greater range of 
understanding and acceptance of 
himself upon which he may draw 
should he decide to alter his be- 
havior relevant to the problem. 


2. The counselee is the sole agent 
in the evaluation of the desira- 
bility of any objective and re. 
sponsible for the direction of his 
own behavioral changes. 


3. It is essential that the coun- 
selee understand his present per- 
sonality patterns in order to 


| accept his problem, and not es- 


sential that he understand the 
cause and effect sequence that 


| is now evidenced as a difficulty. 


Part II 


The General Principles Implied by the basic postulates and assump- 


tions. For the sake of convenience the principles may be divided 
into two major groups: those having to do with the distribution of 
responsibility for what occurs in the interview between counselor and 
counselee and those having to do with the developing of self-under- 
standing in the counselee. 


DISTRIBUTION OF RESPONSIBILITY 


A. Initiation of Attack upon the Problem 


1. The responsibility for the ini- 
tiation of the attack upon the 
problem lies with the conselee. 


2. The counselor must make 
clear to the counselee that the 
responsibility for solving the 
problem belongs to the counselee. 


2. The counselor must accept the 
responsibility for solving the dif- 
ficulty to the best of his ability. 


B. Continuation of Attack 


1. The rights of the counselee 
to terminate the relationship 
with the counselor must be re- 
spected. 
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2. The counselor has a moral re- 
sponsibility to encourage the 
counselee to continue the attack 
should it appear at all profitable. 
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2. The continuation of any or all 
aspects of the relationship with 
the counselor is the responsibility 
of the counselee. 


C. Direction of the Attack 


1. The counselor is responsible 
for directing the course of the 
interview along the channels 
most relevant to the isolation of 
the problem and the evaluation 
of the possible solutions. 


2. It is the counselor’s responsi- 
bility to see that the best possi- 
bilities of solution are brought 
before the counselee. 





1. The counselee is responsible 
for how the interview time is to 
be spent. The counselor must 
avoid such actions as tend to 
prescribe the content and mode 
of expression of the counselee’s 
responses. 


2. It is the counselor’s responsi- 
bility to see that the relevant 
possible ways of facing the prob- 
lem are brought before the coun- 
selee. 


D. Action upon Decisions 


1. It is the counselor’s responsi- 
bility to use his prestige and to 
marshall reasons so as to influ- 
ence the counselee to try out the | 
best possibilities of solution. 


1. It is the counselee’s responsi- 
bility to decide on his own initi- 


ative what he will or will not do. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


1. The development of self-un- 
derstanding need go no farther 
than is necessary to get the coun- 
selee to accept the suggested pos- 
sible solutions and try them out 
intelligently. 





1. The development of self-un- 
derstanding continues through- 
out the entire treatment process 
as the symptoms of the conflicts 
are expressed by the counselee 
and clarified by the counselor in 
many different ways. Evidence 
of understanding lies in the coun- 
selee’s making of decisions as to 
what he will do or will not do. 


2. It is further assumed that ex- 
planation in the sense of an in- 
tegrative description of observ- 
able, measurable and reported 
facts of the case will be relatively 
ineffective in bringing about 
much else but a superficial un- 
derstanding of the problem. 
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Part III 


Implications Regarding Techniques To Be Used at Each Step 
of the Counseling Process 


OPENING THE FIRST INTERVIEW 


1. The counselor should have 
studied closely the diagnostic 
test materials available, the per- 
sonal data available and the 
counselee’s statement of his prob- 
lem so as to know in what areas 
to direct the conversation. The 
counselor is seriously handi- 
capped if no material is available. 





1. The counselor should have 
studied all available materials so 
as to know the counselee better 
and be in a better position to 
detect implied feeling patterns. 
If no material is available, the 
procedures will not be changed. 


2. Wait for the counselee to 
bring up the problem as he sees 


it. 


3. If counselee does not bring up 
his problem, the counselor should 
try more direct approaches. 


4. The counselor should provide 
assurance that the counselee’s 
problem can be solved or ma- 
terially aided. Where assurance 
seems unnecessary, leave the as- 
surance implied. 


| 
| 
| 





3. The counselor should avoid 
any attempt to formulate the 
counselee’s problem for him. 


4. The counselor must make cer- 
tain clarifications of the relation- 
ship which is to exist. He must 
be certain that the counselee un- 
derstands he will have to work 
out his own solution; that the 
counselor can not. He should 
indicate that the relationship 
provides a situation in which the 
counselee can work out his own 
problems. The counselor’s value 
lies in his ability to help the 
counselee see the problem more 
clearly so that the solution can 
be worked out. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SELF-UNDERSTANDING 


Identifying the Problem 


1. The counselor should proceed 
to obtain the desired information 
by leading the counselee to a 
description of relevant points 
within relevant areas. 


2. All areas should usually be 
touched upon eventually. 








Encouragement of Participation 
and Clarification of Feelings 
1. Allow counselee to bring up 

the topic of his choosing. 

2. Do not discourage the manner 
in which he expresses himself nor 
the material he expresses. Ver- 
bally objectify his implied feel- 
ings and ambivalences. 
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3. The counselee should be al- 
lowed to go as far as he can, at 
which point the counselor inter- 
jects questions for purposes of 
supplementation of the needed 
important information. 


Discovering the Causes 


1. After a consistent pattern of 
symptoms has been isolated, i.e., 
a possible difficulty identified, 
the counselor questions the coun- 
selee where necessary in a search 
for relationships, past and pres- 
ent, which most probably pro- 
duced the characteristics or 
symptoms already identified. 


2. The counselor leads only to 
the extent that does not en- 
danger the acceptance of each 
step by the counselee. This 
varies with the counselee’s per- 
sonality. 


3. Reticence to divulge informa- 
tion should be overruled only 
where necessary. An appeal for 
cooperation or a discussion of the 
consequences of non-cooperation 
may be used successfully depend- 
ing upon the counselee. 


4. A given diagnosis must be 
considered as only partial at best. 


5. The diagnosis must be held 
tentatively; the counselor must 
be ready to go through the search 
in toto a second time if later the 
achieved diagnosis appears im- 
probable. 


Explanation of Symptoms 


1. Sufficient explanation of the 
relationships between symptoms 
and causes must be made as the 
interview proceeds in order to 
assure acceptance by the coun- 
selee of each step and of the real 
situation. 


It is this recognition 
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a—Point out the implied content 
of what he expresses, that he 
feels “this way” about it. 
b—Point out the ambivalent 
characteristic of his implied feel- 
ing. 

c—Sometimes a mere summari- 
zation of a confused statement 
or story helps to clarify and en- 


courage further expression. 


3. Should the counselee express 
resistance to telling more, do not 
force in any way but point out 
the implied feeling. 


4. Should the pattern of feeling 
not be clearly expressed, encour- 
age the counselee to tell more 
about it, or wait until the pat- 
tern is more clearly expressed 
later. 


5. Never interrupt to clarify: it 
may turn out to be unnecessary 
and will only discourage free ex- 
pression of a spontaneous nature. 


6. Do not take sides with or 
against the counselee: do not 
agree or disagree, do not justify 
or condemn any opinion, action, 
feeling: be objective and try only 
to understand as completely as 
possible how he feels. 


7. For the most part, interpreta- 
tion should come from the coun- 
selee. In any event an interpre- 
tation by the counselor should be 
strictly in terms of present ad- 
justment. 
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and acceptance of these relation- 
ships that constitutes insight. 


2. How much is to be explained 
to the counselee is probably a 
matter of how much he needs to 
recognize and accept. 
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FORMULATION OF PLANS OF ACTION 


1. To assure acceptance, the 
counselee should participate to 
at least some extent in the formu- 
lation of the plans of action. 


2. Plans of action should be 
formulated in terms of alterna- 
tive goals and solutions. 


3. The plans of action should be 


thought out by the counselor 
ahead of time where possible to 


give the best fit to the counselee. 
4. The plan of action deemed 
most suitable by the counselor 
should be played-up. 


5. The probabilities for a success- 
ful or non-successful adjustment 


should be discussed with the 
counselee in each alternative plan 
of action. 


1. The counselor’s task is to see 
to it that the counselee is faced 
with the relevant possible ways 
in which the problem may be 
faced: the possibilities of doing 
nothing as well as various possi- 
bilities of direct attack. 


2. The counselor should not at- 
tempt to influence the counselee 
one way or another. 

3. The counselor should avoid 
personal evaluations of the suita- 
bility of any given plan. 








THE DECISION SITUATION 


1. Should the counselee not 
choose the plan of action deemed 
by the counselor as most suit- 
able, the counselee should be per- 
suaded to try out the plan on a 
tentative basis with the under- 
standing that alterations may be 
found necessary. 


1. In the matter of the choice of 
alternative ways of facing the 
problem, the choice must clearly 
| be left up to the counselee with 
no moralization or evaluation by 
the counselor. The counselor's 
task is to help the counselee to 
see both reasons why he might 
want to carry out a given dec 
sion and why he might not want 
to carry out the decision. 


2. The counselor may expect to 
see that the majority of impor- 
tant decisions as to what to do 
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about the problem occur between 
interviews. ‘There is no need to 
worry should the counselee make 
no decision during the interview 
as to what plan he wants to 
follow. 


FOLLOW-UP 


1. Subsequent contacts should | 1. Any follow-up on a decision 
be made by the counselor to de- | should arise from the counselee. 
termine how the plan of action | The counselor should not en- 
is working out. Additional mo- | courage or use motivational de- 
tivation and encouragement may vices but should help the coun- 
be found necessary. selee see why he does not want 
to go ahead or why going ahead 
is painful. 


2. Provision should be made for | 2. The counselor will introduce 
the counselor to evaluate the | measuring devices where it is ob- 
progress at suitable intervals. vious that that is what the coun- 
selee wants. One must be care- 
ful that the counselee is not 
attempting to shift the responsi- 
bility for the solution over to 
the counselor. 


The Check List Proper 


The theoretical and empirical analyses suggested four major 
interview functions which in theory and in practice experts in 
the counseling area feel are important. For each function ap- 
parently all counselors employ some type of procedure. Al- 
though one cannot say that an individual procedure imple- 
ments but one function at a time, it appeared feasible to group 
a procedure under that function which seemed to be imple- 
mented to the greatest extent. 

The check list, briefly described, provided for the classifica- 
tion of procedures under the four following functional head- 
ings: (1) defining the interview situation, (2) bringing out and 
developing the problem situation, (3) developing the client’s 
insight and understanding, and (4) sponsoring client activity 
and/or fostering decision-making. 

At the end of the check list an eleven-point scale was placed 
for a judge to indicate his over-all judgment of the directive- 
ness of an interview with which he worked. The significance 
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of the concept of directiveness is as follows. During and sub- 
sequent to the theoretical analysis presented in the foregoing 
pages, it became increasingly clear that one fundamental aspect 
of the interpersonal relationship in an interviewing situation is 
the extent to which the counselor imposes on the interview the 
direction it takes. Directiveness is an aspect upon which all 
interviews may be compared regardless of differences in coun- 
seling viewpoint, techniques used, or position of an interview 
within a series of interviews. 

The check list is reproduced below. Each individual cate- 
gory represents a technique. For purposes of identification 
each category has been assigned a code number. 


errr PE Sched inwiniscenweeds tO eee ‘om 


DEFINING THE INTERVIEW SITUATION 


(1a) Defines in terms of diagnostic/remedial purposes, procedures, 


etc. 
(1b) Defines in terms of client responsibility for directing the inter- 


view /reaching decisions, etc. 


(1u) (Unclassifiable) 


BrinGING OuT AND DEVELOPING THE PRoBLEM SITUATION 
Uses lead which: 
(2a) Forces choosing and developing of topic upon client. 
(2b) Indicates topic but leaves development to client. 
(2c) Indicates topic and delimits development to confirmation, 
negation, or the supplying of specific items of information. 


(2u) (Unclassifiable) 


DEVELOPING THE CLIENT’s INSIGHT AND UNDERSTANDING 
Responds in such a way as to indicate: 

(3a) Recognition of subject content or implied subject content. 

(3b) Recognition of expression of feeling or attitude in immediately 
preceding verbal response(s). 

(3c) Interpretation or recognition of feeling or attitude not ex- 
pressed in immediately preceding verbal response(s). 

(3d) Identifies a problem, source of difficulty, condition needing 
correction, etc., through test interpretation, evaluative 
remarks, etc. 

(3e) Interprets test results but not as indicating a problem, source 


of difficulty, etc. 
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(3f) Expresses approval, disapproval, shock, or other personal reac- 
tion in regard to the client (but not to identify a problem). 


(3u) (Unclassifiable) 


(4) Explains, discusses, or gives information related to the prob- 
lem or treatment. 


eee ee mmm mere eee ee eer eee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


SponsorinG Ciient Activiry/FosTEertnc Decision MAKING 
Proposes client activity: 
(5a) Directly or through questioning technique. 
(5b) In response to question of what to do. 


Influences the making of a decision by: 
(5c) Marshaling and evaluating evidence, expressing personal opin- 


ion, persuading pro or con. 
(5d) Indicates decision is up to client. 


(5e) Indicates acceptance or approval of decision. 





Reassures (5f) (5u) (Unclassifiable) 
(I) Irrelevant. 
(OU) Otherwise unclassifiable. Total number of checks 





Non-directive—1 2 3 45 67 8 9 10 11— Directive 


Immediately following are reproduced the definitions and 
examples of each check list category. These definitions and 
examples were issued to the persons who were subsequently to 
use the check list in identifying techniques appearing in inter- 
views. The reproduction is in the original form. 


Check List Definitions 


Section 1. Defining the Interview Situation is restricted to the 
classification of those items in which the counselor describes to the 
client some aspect of the nature of the interview situation. Although 
it is true that every act of the counselor functions to define the situa- 
tion, these categories are restricted to verbal definitions alone. 

The discrimination is to be made between (1a) definitions which 
structure the interview as a situation in which problems are to be 
diagnosed and treated (either at the direction of the counselor solely 
or by client and counselor cooperatively) and (1b) definitions which 
structure the interview as a situation in which the client is provided 
an opportunity to work on what bothers him and make such decisions 
as he sees fit. 





Some Examples of la and 1b 


la That is, what I’m trying to figure out is, what definite track you 
want to follow. 
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Now you see what we want to do here? We’re trying to isolate 
some of these factors so they can be dealt with. 

I don’t know what your trouble is, but we can get at it in part 
through the tests you take and in part through what we do 
here in the interview. 

You may want to work on reading speed or you might want to 
work on notetaking or something else. Then we can go ahead 
and do that. 

1b And sometimes people find that by talking over their problems 
with someone else they get a much better picture. (Note how 
the emphasis is placed upon control by the client.) 

This week you talked about one thing, maybe next week you will 
want to talk about something different. 

I can’t give you any just out-and-out solution to the problem. 
You don’t have to come in for these contacts and I mean it when 
I say that the half hour is for you to use or not as you wish. 
Now if you feel that you should come back because he wants you 
to, I’m not interested. But if you have something that you 

want to talk over, I’ll be glad to save this time for you. 

All right, when you feel you have nothing more you want to talk 
about, we stop. 


Section 2. Bringing Out and Developing the Problem Situation 
includes that type of activity known as leading in the sense of getting 
the client to come out with certain information or subject content or 
with attitudes or feeling content. There exists in leading a con- 
tinuum which may be roughly classified into three steps of relative 
distinctness. A counselor may lead in such a way as to throw the 
responsibility upon the clent for originating a topic of conversation 
and developing the topic. Or, a counselor might lead in such a way as 
to indicate the topic or follow a topic already indicated but leave the 
major development up to the client. It appears that in some leads the 
topic is not only suggested but such a high degree of restriction is 
placed upon the development expected that it amounts to leaving 
only the possibility of confirmation, rejection, or the supplying of 
specific items of information. In regard to the restriction placed 
upon the development, the matter is entirely one of degree. Where 
the restriction is of such a nature as to generally suggest the direction 
in which development is expected (along lines of objective facts or 
feelings or attitudes) the item should fall in 2b. Where a high degree 
of qualification has been made or where the lead has been so phrased 
as to suggest a response restricted to highly specific information or to 
confirmation or negation, the lead falls in 2c. 


Some Examples of 2a, 2b and 2c 


2a Well, how are things going? 
What’s on you’re mind this morning? 
How would you like to use your time this morning? 
What would you like to talk about this morning? 
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2» And history? How is that coming along? 

Would you care to tell me a little more about that? 

You might tell me how you happened to get into 411. 

Well, what do you feel the trouble to be? 

Why? (Note that when the counselor asks, “Why,” he is referring 

to a topic already indicated ) 
2c You live here in Columbus? 

When do you take that exam? 

Now some people find that a radio, or pictures on the desk, or mail, 
or novels lying on the desk tend to distract them. Do you have 
any trouble like that? 

When you daydream, is it a matter of thinking about a shirt sale 
at Lazarus or needing a shoeshine or something like that or do 
you—is it a matter of thinking about how to overcome all 
obstacles and set yourself up as a great person or something 
like that? (Note that here the counselor is trying to isolate a 
specific item of information even though the client must offer 
an answer that is qualified.) 


Section 3. Developing Client’s Insight and Understanding, in- 
cludes all attempts at clarification, interpretation, problem identi- 
fication and personal reactions of the counselor indicating acceptance 
or rejection. When the counselor responds in such a way as to do 
nothing but restate or summarize what the client has said, that is, 
when he restates the subject content, he shows recognition of subject 
content. Or when the counselor responds in terms of subject content 
implied by the client’s remarks, he is recognizing implied content. 
Category 3a, then, contains items involving simple recognition of 
immediate subject content and recognition of implied subject content. 

In categories 3b and 3c are included those responses which indicate 
a recognition of the client’s feelings, attitudes, or motives. When 
such responses are restricted to a recognition of the expression of feel- 
ing or attitude in the immediately preceding remark or remarks, it is 
classified in 3b. When the counselor goes beyond what the client 
has expressed in immediately preceding remark(s) to interpret or to 
recognize feelings expressed by general demeanor or some specific 
bit of behavior, the item is classifiable under 3c. 


Some Examples of Items in 3a, 3b, 3c 


3a So that leaves you several hours to study. 
And that test comes up Tuesday. 
Humph! So neither method worked. 
3b You feel that you did rather well. 
And that makes you feel pretty low. 
That pleases you a great deal to have him praise you like that. 
So that’s what you want to know. 
3c Maybe you didn’t want to come this morning. 
But nevertheless, you do feel both ways about it. 
At any rate, it’s the only difficulty you like to think about. 
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In category 3d are included those items which define or identify 
a problem; they may be a matter of test interpretation which is s 4) 
pointed up as to establish a condition as a problem condition, or they 
may be constituted in evaluative remarks of the counselor. The items 
may be found separately or in the body of a longer passage. 


Some Examples of 3d 


3d I think you have a few handicaps. I think you are handicapped 

by your slow reading rate. 

One of your difficulties is that you haven’t had a chance to con- 
pare yourself with others. 

Now part of it, you'll find, is that you are not used to studying in 
the morning. 

That is certainly one thing that is not helping you any. 

These are about average, but that’s no compliment. 

Where did you slip up on your system of study? That’s the thing 
we want to concern ourselves with. 


What you should be able to dois ..............0 ee ee eeee 


Category 3e includes those situations in which the counselor 
interprets test results but does not point them up as indicating a § in 
problem condition. an 


Some Examples of 3e 








3e The percentile is above the average for those who graduate in 
Dentistry. It’s a little above the average for the College of 
Education. 
This indicates that 32% of college freshmen read the test material 
more rapidly than you did, and this means that 64% made 
higher scores on the comprehension part than you did. 






Category 3f includes all expressions of personal reaction on the 
part of the counselor which do not directly point out a problem con- 
dition. Such things as out-and-out approva! or disapproval, shock 
or surprise, sympathy, or other such personal reactions are meant 
to be included. 







Some Examples of 3f 


3f That’s splendid. I’m so glad to hear it. 
Oh, no more than that? 
I hardly think that’s very important here. 







Section 4 is a separate category that really falls in sections 3 and 
5 both, that is, information-giving and explanations may not only 
serve to develop insight but they almost invariably concern material 
which plays an important part in making decisions. Conversely, 
explanation of factors involved in carrying out some activity serves 
not only to help this function but also serves to increase the client's 
insight and understanding. 
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ntify Some Examples of 4 

18 80 4 Well, I don’t know of any other system to learn those than just to 
they memorize. Of course, as you use them you get to know them. 
tems I don’t think that should cause very much difficulty. And then 


there are rules for putting them together, aren’t there? I know 

that they write formulas differently now and everything than 

they did when I was in college, but I think the rules of chemistry 

»ped remain the same. 

You'll notice always this bold-face heading is the same as this. 

om. | Then, actually, from here to there is 328 to 331 which is the end of 

this heading. 

g in Now, the thing is that he hasn’t got sub-headings in here. He has 
just the main heading and—then this outline will in general give 
you the main sub-points. 

Well, now, there is another issue to be raised there. In one sense 

jing we all of us feel a failure to meet our expectations in anything. 

(The context of this item suggested an attempt to explain the 

basis for client’s feelings. ) 


‘lor Section 5. Sponsoring Client Activity/Fostering Decision-Mak- 
a — ing, includes the proposal of client activity, attempts to influence or 
avoid influencing the client’s decision, and reassurance. 

Categories 5a and 5b cover those items in which the counselor 
proposes in some way that the client follow out or try some activity 
in § either in the interview or outside of the interview. The distinction 
of & between 5a and 5b is purely a function of whether or not the proposal 
is made in response to a question on the part of the client or directly. 
ial § Adirect proposal would be any suggestion, any request, or in the form 
de — ofa question as to whether or not the client has tried this or that. 





he Some Examples of 5a and 5b 


5a But there is the problem of learning—just go right after it. 

Have you discussed that with your instructor? (Note that what 
would normally be a lead is classified here in 5a when it acts as 
a suggestion of an activity. ) 

Have you tried reading the table of contents first before reading 
the chapter? 

I think that you ought to quit that job and put as much time in 
on your work in school as possible. (Note that not only is 
activity proposed, but the counselor has also attempted to 
influence the direction of any decision. This item, then, would 
be checked on both 5a and 5c.) 


5b (Any of above if in response to a question of what to do.) 


ck 


nt 


_—_—s= 





Category 5c covers any attempt of the counselor to convince, per- 
suade or present evidence to the client of the desirability or unde- 
sirability of a possible action of decision. 
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Some Examples of 5c 
5c That’s not going to get you far. 1, 
You’d be surprised how effective it is to study every day on the 
same subject at the same time. 2 
You’ve just got to pick up on rate if you’re going to keep up. 
Well, it’s up to you, but I’d at least give it a try. 3 


Category 5d includes those responses in which the counselor js 
refusing to make a decision for the client and so indicates to the J 
client. 


Some Examples of 5d 5 


5d That’s up to you. 
If you want to. 
I can save this time for you, if that is what you want. 
I’m not going to decide that for you. That’s for you to do. 


When the client has made a decision and the counselor indicates J 
an acceptance of that decision in any way, or when the counselor 
responds by approving of the decision, his response is classified in 
category 5e. 


Some Examples of 5e 


Se All right, I'll be here. 
See you Monday then. 
I think you’re on the right track there. 
Just as you wish. 










Category 5f covers attempts to reassure the client, a procedure 
usually quite identifiable. Reassurance is constituted in an attempt 
to substitute feelings of assurance and hope where feelings of doubt 
exist. Many times a counselor will assume the existence of the feel- 
ings of doubt and offer reassurance before doubt is expressed. 







Some Examples of 5f 
5£ Oh, I don’t think he has it in for you. 


Now, you may run across a lot of difficulty but don’t let it dis 
courage you. You'll come out all right. 

It really isn’t quite that bad, is it? I think you'll find it’ll looka 
bit brighter as you go along. 

All I can do is assure you that you needn’t be worried on that 

account. 















When a response is obviously unrelated to the interview situation 
and constitutes merely social conversation, it should be classified a 
irrelevant. 

When a response cannot be fitted to any category but yet seems to 
fall within one of the five major divisions, it should be classified in the 
category marked “unclassifiable” within the appropriate majot 
division. If not at all classifiable, it should be taken as “otherwise 
unclassifiable.” 
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COMMUNITY DIFFERENCES IN THE PROBLEMS OF 
HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS:* A SURVEY OF 
FIVE COMMUNITIES BY MEANS OF 
A PROBLEM CHECK LIST 


ROSS L. MOONEY 
The Ohio State University 


THE PROBLEMS of high-school students are in significant 
measure the product of the communities in which the students 
live. This is an old truism which needs no further testing to 
establish its validity. New methods of research are necessary, 
however, to enable schools to discover just what problems are 
the peculiar product of their given communities. Such research 
is now facilitated by the use of an instrument for recording the 
personal problems of students. This article briefly describes 
this instrument and reports on differences found among stu- 
dents in five different communities in one state. 

The instrument is a problem check list, composed of 330 
problems of common concern among high-school students. 
The items are simple phrases, familiar to students, chosen 
empirically and through experimentation from a pool of 5,000 
phrases expressed by high-school students in free writing on 
their personal problems. A student uses the list by marking 
the phrases which express his particular concerns. At the close 
of the check list, the student has an opportunity for free writ- 
ing, and answers a set of questions showing his reaction to the 
check list. 





*This article represents an interpretation of data reported by Dr. Augusta 
Jameson, Senior Psychologist of the Institute for Juvenile Research, Chicago, Illinois. 
Dr. Jameson had charge of the mental hygiene aspects of the Louisiana Educational 
Survey, 1942. The problem check list was used as part of this survey. Such data 
are used in this article as serve to illustrate some of the possibilities of the check list 
in deriving pictures of students’ problems as they vary by communities. This article 
is therefore intended as an illustration of a technique rather than as a report on the 
survey. The survey report can be found in the Louisiana Educational Survey, 
Volume III, Section 6, pp. 82-116. 
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Students are expressive in using the list, marking an aver- § gl 
age of twenty-eight problems in the study reported here, with § jn 
median at twenty-two, first quartile at twelve, third quartile fw 
at thirty-eight, and a range from one to 177. This is ample § jn 
responsiveness to provide challenging data both in individual § wi 
cases and in group results. 

Students like to use the list. In answer to the questions at § 4¢ 
the close of the check list, ninety-one per cent said they enjoyed 
filling out the list; ninety-five per cent said they believed the 
items they had marked on the list gave a well-rounded picture 
of their problems; eighty-three per cent said they would like 
more chances in school to write out, think about, and discuss 
matters of personal concern; and seventy-one per cent asked 
specifically for a chance to talk to someone about their prob- 
lems. Contrary to an assumption held by many adults, a high 
proportion of students are willing to talk about their personal 
problems and indeed are eager to see the school go much further 
than it usually goes in giving help on these matters. 

For convenience in getting rough indices for individual 
cases and in summarizing data on group surveys, the 330 items 
in the list are grouped in eleven areas of thirty items each. The 
areas bear the following captions: 






















Health and Physical Develop- Personal-Psychological Relations 
ment Morals and Religion 

Finances, Living Conditions, and Home and Family 
Employment The Future: Vocational and 

Social and Recreational Activi- Educational 










ties Adjustment to School Work 
Courtship, Sex, and Marriage Curriculum and Teaching Pro 
Social-Psychological Relations cedures 





The grouping of items is not obvious to the student while he 
uses the list, although it is obvious to the interpreter. 

The case of student M.R. will serve to illustrate how a stu- 
dent may respond and how interpretation of an individual case 
may be made. Student M.R. marked a total of twenty-nine 
problems, distributed over the eight areas shown below. 

By studying these items, one gets a picture of a student 
whose most frequent problems arise in connection with the 
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The first ten items suggest that she feels incompetent 


in some of the basic academic skills, is unable to concentrate, 
worried about grades and examinations, and fearful of failure 
in school. The remaining items suggest some indirect factors 
which may be related to the situation; namely, lowered vitality 


Adjustment to School Work 

Not getting studies done on 
time 

Worrying about grades 

Slow in reading 

Weak in spelling or grammar 

Worrying about examinations 

Unable to express myself in 
words 

Vocabulary too limited 

Finding it hard to speak cor- 
rect English 

Unable to concentrate when I 
need to 

Afraid of failing in school work 


Health and Physical Develop- 
ment 
Frequent illnesses 
Poor complexion 
Frequent colds 
Poor posture 
Frequent sore throat 


Personal-Psychological Relations 

Can’t make up my mind about 
things 

Daydreaming 

Forgetting things 

Not taking some things seri- 
ously enough 

Sometimes wishing I’d never 
been born 


Morals and Religion 
Failing to go to church 
Can’t forget some mistakes 
I’ve made 
Trying to break off a bad 
habit 


Home and Family 
Parents sacrificing too much 
for me 
Parents separated or divorced 


The Future: Vocational and 
Educational 

Restless to get out of school 
and into a job 

Deciding whether or not to go 


to college 


Curriculum and Teaching Pro- 
cedures 
Too much work required in 
some subjects 


Finances, Living Conditions, and 
Employment 
Having to ask parents for 
money 


(“frequent illnesses,” “frequent colds,” “frequent sore throat”), 
lack of physical attractiveness (“poor complexion,” “poor pos- 
ture”), diffusion of thoughts and feelings (“can’t make up my 
mind about things,” “daydreaming,” “forgetting things”), 
occasional depression (“sometimes wishing I’d never been 


born”), moral sensitivity (“can’t forget some mistakes I’ve 
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” 


made,” “trying to break off a bad habit”); a broken home 
(“parents separated or divorced”), desire for escape from high 
school (“restless to get out of school and into a job”), and 
desire for greater financial independence from the home (“hay- 
ing to ask parents for money”). This is a relatively consistent 
picture and suggests many matters on which M.R. might bene. 
fit from intelligent help in the school. 

An interpretation of this kind may be made for each case 
when assistance is to be given by teachers and counselors to 
individual students. M.R.’s case is not unusual in its potenti- 
ality for interpretation, since her total of twenty-nine problems 
is close to the average of twenty-eight. 

By similar processes, a picture can likewise be developed of 
the problem-world of a given community. The check lists for 
individual students in a given locality can be taken together 
and interpreted to show the pattern of concerns which are most 
prevalent in the community. The picture becomes more 
clear-cut through the contrasting of results from various con- 
munities. 

The remainder of this article is devoted to a brief reporting 
and analysis of results from five different communities in 
Louisiana. The data were gathered in January, 1942. In each 
community two schools were sampled, with the exception of 
the last community, in which three schools were used. All stu- 
dents were eleventh-graders, which means they were seniors in 
the school system of that state. Boys and girls were approxi- 
mately equal in each community sample. The total number 
of cases was 425. 

The average number of problems marked in each of the 
areas and on the whole check list is shown in Table 1, along 
with data on the per cent of increase between the communities 
marking the lowest and highest average number of problems. 
The asterisk indicates the community with the highest average 
in each problem area. 

Note in Table 1 the sharp variation in average number of 
problems marked in certain of the areas. Another way of 
showing this variation is represented in Table 2, where the 
averages are given a rank order and the differences in the rank 
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ne TABLE 1 
gh Average Number of Problems Marked in Each Area 
nd ‘M Fi Ny 
Average Averages in communities % In- 
V- on crease 
. total A B Cc D E from 
t : lowest 
e- 42 to 
(No. cases) 100 94 82 82 67 highest 
se Adjustment to School Work... 3.80 3.95* 3.92 3.78 340 3.93 16.2% 
Person.-Psychol. Relations .. 3.54 3.23 4.00* 3.16 3.77 3.57 266 
to Future, Voc’l and Educl .... 3.45 3.25 3.76" 3.16 368 3.37 19.0 oe 
. Finances, Liv. Cond., Empl... 2.59 2.62 2.78 2.85* 2.79 1.72 65.7 
I Social-Recreational Activ. .... 2.57 2.21 2.80* 2.73 2.52 2.66 26.7 
n Sociol-Psychol. Relations .... 2.57 2.04 3.21* 2.07 2.76 2.87 57.4 
| Curriculum, Teach. Proced. .. 248 2.32 248 149 4.04* 2.01 171.1 
Health, Phys. Development... 2.31 2.09 2.16 248 2.11 2.88* 37.8 
f Courtship, Sex, Marriage .... 1.82 169 1.79 165 2.10" 1.94 27.3 
, Home and Family ......... 148 157" 256 133 Le FO 6180 
Ir Morals and Religion ........ 14)... 148 A3D 1.40.. 155* 133.163 
. Average on Whole Ch. List .. 28.03 26.45 29.77 26.10 30.16 27.76 15.5 
t Ae : 
» | orders are summarized in the final column (which reports the 
. | sum of the differences in rank orders, when the rank order for 
the total population is taken as a base). Note again the varia- 
bility of certain of the areas. 
' Community variations show most clearly in responses to 
, | problems in the areas of Curriculum and Teaching Procedures; 
: § Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment; Social-Psycho- 


logical Relations; and Health and Physical Development. 


; TABLE 2 


Rank Order of the Average Number of Problems Marked in Each Area 










































Rank Rank order in communities ~ 
mee from 
on tota order 
A B Cc D on total 
Adjustment to School Work ... 1 1 2 1 4 1 3 
Person.-Psychol. Relations .... 2 3 1 24 2 2 24 
Future: Voc’l and Educ’l ..... 3 2 3 24 3 3 14 
Finances, Liv. Cond., Empl. ... 4 4 6 + 5 9 8 
Social-Recreational Activ. .... 54 6 5 5 7 6 34 
Social-Psychol. Relations ..... 5+ 8 4 7 6 5 64 
Curriculum, Teach. Proced. ... 7 5 7 9 1 7 10 
Health, Phys. Development ... 8 7 8 6 8 4 7 
Courtship, Sex, Marriage ...... 9 9 9 8 9 8 2 
Home and BIN 2. os ot5b oad 10 10 10 11 11 10 Z 
Morals and Religion .......... 11 11 11 10 10 Bs 2 
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That differences should be reflected most dramatically in these 
areas is logical, since they tend to be environment-centered, 
Curriculum and Teaching Procedures reflects the immediate 
atmosphere of the school; Finances, Living Conditions, and 
Employment reflects the local standard of living; Social-Psy. 
chological Relations reflects local social structures; Health and 
Physical Development reflects health conditions, usually de. 
pendent upon the local standard of living. 

The areas showing least variation, in contrast, tend to be 
those in which the problems are centered in the individual's 
interpretation of himself and his immediately personal activi- 
ties, attitudes, and relations,—such things as skills in school 
work (Adjustment to School Work), feelings of fear, dis. 
couragement, worry (Personal-Psychological Relations), fram. 
ing of personal goals for a career (The Future: Vocational and 
Educational), boy and girl relations (Courtship, Sex, and 
Marriage), attitudes toward members of the family (Home and 
Family), and moral sensitivity (Morals and Religion). Com- 
munity variation is less likely to affect such problems directly. 
However, where variation does appear in these areas, the evi- 
dence has double weight since the effects of the deviation have 
been strong enough to force results in indirect ways. 

Proceeding from general variations to the particular var- 
ations of a given community, Table 3 is presented to show the 




















TABLE 3 
Number of Leading Items in Each Area for Each Community 



















Number of leading items in communities 



























A B & D E Ties 

Adjustment to School Work ... 6 9* 6 4 5 0 
Person.-Psychol. Relations .... 3 A bag 2 8 6 0 
Future: Voc’l and Educat’l .... 5 6 2 9° 7 1 
Finances, Liv. Cond., Empl. ... 5 5 8* ‘4 2 3 
Social-Recreational Activ. .... 7 3 7 4 7 0 
Social-Psychol. Relations ...... + 10* 0 5 9 2 
Curriculum, Teach. Proced. ... 1 6 0 Fig 1 0 
Health, Phys. Development ... 4 + 4 5 10* 3 
Courtship, Sex, Marriage ...... 2 + 5 9* 8 2 
Home and Family ............ 8* > 7 4 6 2 
Morals and Religion ......... oy 3 6 9° 5 3 
Total 49 64 47 86* 68 16 
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one community among the five which is most deviate. The 
table shows the number of items in each area in which each 
community led all the other communities. The asterisk marks 
the community having the highest figure for the area. 

Community D shows the most variation, leading in eighty- 
sx problems when a chance distribution would have allowed 
sixty-six. It also takes the lead in four specific areas. Most 
striking is D’s leadership in the area of Curriculum and Teach- 
ing Procedures, with twenty-two leading problems out of a 
total of thirty possibilities, 366% more than the community 
would have had on the basis of chance distribution. 

The striking behavior of Community D on items in Cur- 
riculum and Teaching Procedures is shown in Table 4, which 
reports the per cent of students in each community marking 
each of the items. The items are grouped and marked with an 
asterisk to show the particular problems in which each com- 
munity leads all other communities. 

The items in which Community D leads the other com- 
munities provide a consistent and striking set of suggestions 
concerning the school system: arbitrary discipline (“school is 
too strict,” “too little freedom in classes”), arbitrary grading 
and testing (“grades unfair as measures of ability,” “tests un- 
fair”), uninteresting teaching (“dull classes,” “so often feel 
restless in classes”), incompetent teachers (“too many poor 
teachers,” “teachers lacking grasp of subject matter,” “teachers 
lacking personality,” “teachers not practicing what they 
preach,” “teachers doing too much of the talking,” “teachers 
too theoretical”), lack of interest in the students as personali- 
ties (“school too indifferent to students’ needs,” “teachers lack- 
ing understanding of youth,” “teachers not friendly to stu- 
dents”) and inadequate supplementary provisions (“too few 
books in the library,” “textbooks hard to understand,” “no 
suitable place to study at school,” “poor assemblies,” “lunch 
hour too short”). 

This picture derives not only from study of the content of 
the problems but from observation of the striking lead which 
D maintains over other communities in the per cent of respon- 
dents. One out of five students in D, for example, called the 
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school too strict, while only one in fifty students in C called 
this one of their problems. One in five in D complained that 

the teachers lack understanding, while in C the ratio is one to 

one hundred. In E no one complained of there being too many 

poor teachers, but every seventh pupil in D makes this com- 

plaint. 

Such unusual conditions in the D schools must be supported 
by general conditions outside the school. What are these gen- 
eral community conditions? 

The responses to items in the remaining areas help to 
answer this question. Table 5 lists the problems in which 
Community D led in six of the remaining ten areas. It is 
unfortunate that space does not allow full reporting on all items 
for all ten areas, since many supporting inferences come from 
the omitted data.” 

The items in the area of The Future: Vocational and Edu- 
cational imply a more than ordinary sense of loss among D 
students in relation to the future (“not knowing what I really 
want,’ “not knowing where I belong in the world,” “needing to 
decide on an occupation,” “doubting the wisdom of my voca- 
tional choice,” “needing information about occupations”). 
That this sense of loss is fed by an underlying fear of not being 
able to find good occupational opportunities and of being con- 
signed at last to local drudgery is indicated in the items “dread- 
ing to think of a life of hard work,” “getting needed education 
for chosen occupation,” and items subsequently reported under 
Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment. 

The items in the area of Morals and Religion suggest a com- 
munity which stresses a fundamentalist religion with its empha- 
sis upon moral sin, God as the Avenger, and the reality of 
heaven and hell. Four items contribute particularly to this 
picture,—“yielding to temptations,” “bothered by ideas of 
heaven and hell,” “having a guilty conscience,” and “afraid 
God is going to punish me.” Such an atmosphere in the com- 
munity would support the element of moral discipline which 
seems to pervade the schools. Some of the youth, however, are 








1More complete data are reported in the Manual to Accompany the Problem 
Check List, High School Form, pp. 85-90. 
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either reached by more modernistic trends or are influenced by 
minority sects, since the items “confused in my religious be- 
liefs” and “confused on some moral questions” are also marked 
as leading items for Community D. 

In the area of Courtship, Sex, and Marriage the evidence 
points to a relatively narrow range of boy and girl relations, 
Six of the nine items, “going steady,” “boy friend,” “deciding 
whether I’m in love,” “disappointment in a love affair,” “mar- 
riage,” “putting off marriage,” suggest a pairing-off of girls and 
boys looking forward to early marriage. Correspondingly few 
problems are emphasized in the field of general social relations 
between boys and girls, implying that social life is not estab- 
lished for the purposes of recreation and fun, but for the simple 
and serious business of mating. 

In the items of the Personal-Psychological Relations area, 
the emphasis is upon problems which reflect deep-seated psy- 
chological repressions,—“bad dreams,” “daydreaming” (escape 
by phantasy), “moodiness, having the blues,” “thoughts of 
suicide,” and “fear of insanity.” Seven per cent on the last 
item is high in comparison with other communities, as are the 
per cents on all the items listed in this area. Evidence of the 
lack of outlet and frustration are also contained in the items 
“can’t see the value of the daily things I do,” “not doing any- 
thing well,” and “lost—no sense of direction in my life.” 

The high response to the item “wanting to earn some of my 
own money,” supplemented by “needing to find a part-time job 
now,” and “needing a job in vacations” (three items in the area 
of Finances, Living Conditions, and Employment) suggests 
youth who want to work and who know that they have to work 
if they are to get the money and freedom they desire. Other 
problems in this area, “too few nice clothes,” “too crowded at 
home,” “ashamed of the house we live in,” and “getting low 
wages,” hint at social stratifications on economic lines. Further 
evidence of these stratifications is suggested in the leading 
Social-Psychological Relations items,—‘feeling inferior,” “be- 
ing ‘different’,” and “being watched by other people.” 

Tying together these various inferences, one gets this hypo- 
thetical picture of Community D: 
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In the School 

A rigid discipline 

Arbitrary testing and grading 

Subject-centered curriculum 

A “make them work” philosophy 

Lack of rapport between staff 
and students 

Lack of sympathetic interest in 
the problems of students 

Teaching methods which are dis- 
liked by many students 

Some teachers incompetent even 
in subject matter 

Lack of physical resources 

Insufficient occupational 
dance 

Little help to students in plan- 
ning for the future 

Limited or non-existent training 
for entering occupations 


gui- 





In the Community 

An old-time religious emphasis 
on fear of damnation, moral 
sin, and blind loyalty to unin- 
terpreted doctrines 

An undermining of this point of 
view in some quarters of the 
community 

A narrow range of social relations 
between boys and girls 

Social life for purposes of mating, 
not for recreation 

Social groups based on economic 
lines 

Sharply defined cliques with cer- 
tain cliques dominant and ag- 
gressive 

Some families marked as “out- 
siders” 

Some sections of the population 
quite poor, doing drudgery 
work 

Limited occupational opportuni- 
ties for youth in the commu- 
nity with a consequent feeling 
of loss and frustration 


This hypothetical picture of Community D is strikingly 





consistent and strong. Subsequent inquiry at a superficial level 
has supported the picture. The community is revealed to be 
located in a hilly, relatively isolated, sparsely populated, cut- 
over timberland area, where the chief occupation is agriculture, 
but where oil has been discovered, bringing with it an influx of 
outsiders, and creating a small group of newly-rich,—classical 
conditions for the deep-seated conflicts implied in the hypo- 
thetical picture. Recently a large defense plant has been 
located nearby, bringing a new element to disturb the local 
culture and economy. What further investigation would re- 
veal is not known. 

The test of the picture is, of course, in further inquiry. The 
inferences composing the picture do not constitute proof. They 
go beyond the data to establish a set of hypotheses as to what 
conditions within the environment of the students may be lead- 
ing to the personal problems shown to be accentuated in the 
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community. This ts the function of the Check List in this kind 
of project,—to establish hypotheses for guiding inquiry into 
environmental conditions which may be producing undue prob- 
lems among youth in the community. The hypothetical pic- 
ture is a starting point, which, leading to further inquiry, is 
aimed in the end at bringing about changes in the environment 
to relieve the problems of youth. The check list data, put con- 
veniently into the hands of the school, enables the school to 
challenge its own action and the action of the community in 
bettering conditions for youth. 

It is amply clear that communities, like individuals, differ 
in their problem patterns. It is just as clear that the same edu- 
cational program will not work for all communities any more 
than it will work for all individuals. If educational and com- 
munity programs are to be effective for their given conditions, 
research must find a way of uncovering these conditions. The 
check list has been developed to help fill this need. The pur- 
pose of this article is achieved if research workers have been 
given a sense for the potentiality of the check list in this con- 
nection. 

Summarizing, (1) the check list can give a picture of the 
problem-world of an individual, (2) likewise, it can give a pic- 
ture of the problem-world of youth in a given community, (3) 
it can show differences in the problem-patterns of communities, 
and (4) the picture it gives of the most prevalent problems in 
a given community can lead inquiry into the underlying con- 
ditions in the environment which need change. 
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SOCIAL-ECONOMIC BACKGROUND AND CAMPUS 
SUCCESS 


JOHN H. MUELLER and KATE HEVNER MUELLER 


Indiana University 
Procedure 


Tuis sTupy? was undertaken in order to discover the rela- 
tionship of the socio-economic background of women students 
to their social and academic achievements during their four 
years on a University campus. From the official records in the 
ofice of the Registrar, a tabulation was made of all personal 
data, including: occupation of father, place of residence, school 
or department in the University, scores on psychological en- 
trance tests, and academic grades. To these data were added, 
from records in the office of the Dean of Women, all the social, 
academic, and extracurricular activities in which the students 
had participated. All part-time students, graduate students, 
and special students to the number of 226 were eliminated, 
although those whose personal data were incomplete or inade- 
quate were included, and the study is therefore based on the 
records of 1625 undergraduate women students who were in 
attendance at Indiana University during the second semester 
of the academic year 1939-40. 

The scholastic rating was calculated in terms of the grade- 
point average, in which the grades of A, B, C, D, E, F corre- 
spond, respectively, to 3, 2, 1, 0, 0, —1 credit points and the 
total number of credit points earned is divided by the number 
of academic hours carried by the student. For example, a stu- 
dent who carried 16 hours of work and received eight hours of 
A grade and eight hours of B grade would earn 24+ 16 or 40 





1The data here used were adapted from Dorothy L. Arnold: Socio-Economic 
Backgrownd as Related to University Achievement, M.A. Thesis written under the 
direction of the authors, 1941. 
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credit points and her grade-point average would be 40+ 16 or 
2.5,a B+average. In this study those students who are listed 
for academic distinction are those who have maintained an 
average of 2.0 (B) or better. 
The classification of the father’s occupation followed with 
slight adaptation the groupings recently developed by the 
United States Census. The professional group included doc. 
tors, dentists, lawyers, teachers, and ministers; large business 
includes managers, administrators, executives in banks, insur- 
ance, public utilities, and other large organizations; small busj- | 
ness includes other proprietors, such as theater owners, funeral | 
directors, restaurant owners, etc. 
There were on the campus at the time of the study sixteen ' 
women’s fraternities, members of the National Panhellenic As. 
sociation, with a total membership of 674. There was only one 
other student social group, the Independent Students’ Associa- 
tion, which numbered 136 women and a much larger number of 
men. ‘This group, commonly called the I.S.A., had been estab- 
lished only three years earlier, and therefore lacked the prestige 
of the fraternity groups. It was perhaps most active in the 
field of campus politics, at times of election, although it had also 
an active social program of dances, mixers, picnics, teas, etc. 
The extracurricular activities were estimated quantita- 
tively according to the merit points established by The Limi- 
tations System. Under this system, which was administered 
effectively by the Associated Women Students, each student 
holding any office in any campus organization earned a speci- 
fied number of merit points, which were credited on her file 
index card in the office of the Dean of Women. For example, 
the editor of the student newspaper earned 70 points, a frater- 
nity president, 40 points, Y.W.C.A. cabinet officer, 24 points, 
French Club treasurer, 5 points, coed counselor, 24 points, ete. 
No student was permitted more than 100 points per semester, 
and the accumulation of points was recorded and checked each 
semester. Each student who had accumulated as many as 
twenty points was included in this study as active in extra- 
curricular affairs to a satisfactory degree. This criterion of 20 
points excluded those who merely paid dues to one or two or 
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ganizations, and insured that the student was functioning in 
at least a minor office, that her interest and zeal had been ex- 
pressed and rewarded by the assignment of certain responsi- 
bilities. 

The social activities of these women students were tabulated 
by securing from each organization its list of members. These 
activities included membership in The Pleiades, a group recog- 
nizing students prominent in campus social affairs, the various 
queenships (Beauty queens, Prom queens, Freshman queens, 
Homecoming queens, Derby queens), the sponsors of honor- 
ary cadets for the various military organizations, etc. These 
honors were not given any relative weights, but any student 
who won recognition in any of these groups is included in the 
group who achieved social honors. 


Data 
TABLE 1 


Per Cent Distribution of Socio-Economic Groups in Indiana University and in 
State of Indiana, with Their Sorority Affiliation 














: i Indiana University Indiana oe 
Socio-economic group (Per cent, oe 
Number Per cent VV 

Professional 2.5.0.6 ..060 247 15 + 56 
Large business ........... 121 i ; 8 90 
Small business ........... 207 13 58 
SE Pee eraser 376 23 11 39 
See re eee 193 12 16 17 
Skilled workers .......... 184 11 18 18 
Semi-skilled workers ..... 58 4 15 17 
Unskilled workers ........ 51 3 28 18 
MME, ja:ste. (ase dn dea 188 12 Re 30 
SIE eae ee 1625 100 100 





Table 1 shows the distribution of socio-economic groups, 
both in the University and in the state, and, as would be ex- 
pected, the four highest groups are over-represented at the 
University, and the four lowest groups are under-represented. 
In this table also is listed the proportion of each socio-eco- 
nomic group who are active members or pledges of the national 
women’s fraternities. Here the striking fact is that 90% of 
the large business group are members of the social fraternities, 
while the proportion of the professional group is only 56%. 
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Although it might be expected that many of the small-salaried 
ministers or teachers might not wish to incur the added ex. 
pense of sorority membership, from the point of view of the 
student’s best adjustment to campus life, the proportion of the 
professional class who reap the benefits of organized life is prob- 
ably too small. These women are accustomed to enjoy in their 
home towns the privileges and prestige of the higher socio-eco- 
nomic classes, and on the campus they find themselves in a 
much more disadvantageous position. They lack the security 
in social relations which the sororities offer, and although the 
opportunities for campus activities are open to everyone, their 
success in expressing themselves is much more difficult to 
achieve without the “political” and financial backing and the 
encouragement given by sorority afhliation. 


TABLE 2 


Indices of Representation of Socio-Economic Groups in Specified Curricula 








Index of curriculum choice 





Socio-economic group Ratkund 


Home 


: . Busin ducati 
Sciences Economics — Education 









Professional ........... 122 75 64 81 
Large business ......... 110 75 106 87 
Small business ......... 100 75 136 81 
EMR ro bos caus 94 87 112 106 
SS ee eee 74 163 88 156 
Skilled workers ........ 98 150 118 75 
Semi-skilled workers .... 88 113 94 131 
Unskilled workers ...... 70 150 141 125 
ee eres 112 64 88 112 


hweeecKess poeees 100 





In Table 2 is shown the choice of curricula for the various 
socio-economic groups, by means of index numbers. This in- 
dex is a measure of over- or under-representation of a group in 
a specified activity. For example, 15% of the student body 
comes from the professional group. If all socio-economic 
groups were uniformly distributed, the professional groups 
would be “expected” to have 15% of the enrollment in the 
Arts College. Instead, they have over 18% of the Arts enroll- 
ment, hence an index of 122 when 100 represents exactly pro- 
portionate distribution. Likewise an index of 75 means that 
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students from the profesional group do not enroll in Home Eco- 
nomics in the “expected” proportion but in a proportion 25% 
smaller than the expected. 

Although Home Economics is a department within the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences, it was tabulated separately, and it is 
of interest to note the preponderance of the lower groups in this 
curriculum. The professional daughter avoids the business 
school, while the business man’s daughter seeks it out. In gen- 
eral, the College of Arts and Sciences, with its less vocational 
curricula, attracts the higher socio-economic groups, while the 
more vocational majors, which promise more immediate and 
more dependable earning capacity, attract the lower groups. 


TABLE 3 


Indices of Representation of Socio-Economic Groups in Specified 
Honors and Activities 








Gainful Social Extra- Grade Academic 





Socio-economic group curricular _— points 
work honors activities (2.0-3.0) honors 
Professional ........... 79 150 139 124 144 
Large business ......... 30 225 139 108 128 
Small business ......... 6l 100 113 84 111 
IS, f5ic's o's. 4's 104 125 91 80 89 
ee 132 50 87 108 94 
Skilled workers ........ 161 75 87 120 122 
Semi-skilled workers ... 136 0 87 80 94 
Unskilled workers ...... 157 0 17 96 111 





In the first column of Table 3 is given the work index for 
each socio-economic group according to its proportion of work- 
ing students.2. Their distribution throughout the socio-eco- 
nomic groups is not surprising, with the smallest proportions 
in the large and small business groups, and the largest propor- 
tions in the three lowest groups. 

The social honors index is highest for the large business 
group, with a remarkable under-representation in the four low- 
est groups. These so-called honors, one might say, by defini- 





_* From the table one must not infer that the gainfully employed students are at 
a disadvantage in campus competition. At Indiana University during the semester 
of this study, approximately 25% of the women students worked from four to thirty 

urs per week in domestic service, business enterprises, office work, tutoring, etc. In 
general, those who work have not only higher grades than those who do not, but the 
indices of their participation in extra-curricular affairs range from 109 to 196 whereas 
the index for the nonworkers is only 87. 
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tion, require good appearance, good clothes, poise, and self- 
confidence, and apparently the students from these lowest 
groups are lacking in these qualities. 

In the extra-curricular activities, the four lowest groups 
show an under-representation, although the lack is not so con- 
spicuous as in the social honors. Especially the two highest 
groups show over-representation in this aspect of college life, 
and it is interesting to speculate on the reasons for this distri- 
bution. Certainly the leadership in community life falls largely 
to professional and to successful business people, while the par- 
ents with less leisure time, less sophistication, and lower income 
set no example for their children to follow, and provide no ex- 
perience by which their children might profit. Students from 
the lower groups were over-represented in Home Economics, 
Business, and Education, and are probably more preoccupied 
with their vocational education. It may be also that they 
were restrained because they felt the lack of social status even 
though the campus stratification is not so pronounced as they 
had experienced in their home towns. With ninety per cent 
of the campus population coming from within the state of 
Indiana, there must be a large carry-over of information and 
attitudes from home to campus community. 

In the grade-point index no general trend can be noted, 
although the professional group is the highest, and there is a 
much smaller range than in the other columns of the table. On 
the other hand, when academic honors are listed (column five), 
memberships in the departmental and national honor societies, 
the range is slightly larger, and there is a more significant over- 
representation in the two upper groups. To the extent that 
these honorary societies require student and faculty recommen- 
dations, the advantage accrues to the students from the higher 
level. The reasons for this discrepancy are probably varied. 
The grade-point index, including all students with a B average 
or above, is perhaps not a sufficiently sensitive measure for 
academic distinction. For other academic honors, certain in- 
tangibles not measured in grade points, e.g., verbal ability and 
self-confidence, weigh heavily in the distribution of honors. 
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Table 4 shows the over- or under-representation of women 
students from the sororities, the I.$.A. and the unorganized 
group in campus activities and honors. The unorganized stu- 
dents are underprivileged in the three categories and reach a 
normal achievement only in academic grades. In contrast, the 
women in the sororities fall short of their quota of good grades, 


TABLE 4 
Index of Representation of Social Groups for Specified Honors 











a ae. - Academic Academic Social 
See average honors honors 
activities 
Sororities ......... 674 139 88 111 237 
BME ri dane vee ss 136 128 120 139 34 
Unorganized ...... 815 57 100 83 3 
ane 1625 100 100 100 100 





take more than their share of the extra-curricular activities, 
and practically eliminate other groups from competition for 
social recognition. 


Conclusions 


Training for citizenship, the participation and growth of the 
student in the community life of the campus, is an important 
part of women’s education. The trend has been for the school 
systems to take charge of the child at an earlier age and for a 
longer period of time and to absorb more and more of the areas 
previously covered through family life in the home. Arts and 
crafts, manners and morals, and the spiritual and emotional 
life tend to be centered more and more in the schools, with the 
family serving as a cooperative agency. Indiana University 
receives its women students almost wholly from the public 
rather than the private school system and from the upper mid- 
dle, middle, and even the lower middle classes. These students 
hope to achieve social ease and prestige; their parents want 
them to acquire the wholesome attitudes and the old-fashioned 
discipline which the family life of the current decades no longer 
gives them. Their communities need citizens with sophistica- 
tion and maturity, with understanding of social and civic prob- 
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lems and with high standards for their personal and their public 
lives. 

Both the understanding and the technique for dealing with 
problems, especially social problems, require a first-hand 
knowledge derived only by individual participation. In other 
words, it is expected that the student will secure benefits from 
her life at the University which will not be taught her in the 
classroom but must grow out of her extra-class activity, her 
student-government, religious, social, and sports experience. 
But unfortunately the University reflects the situation which 
obtains in the outside world, where the more highly privileged 
socio-economic groups enjoy the benefits which should be avail- 
able to everyone. 

The remedy is not easy to prescribe, but more attention and 
supervision of the student activities on the part of a personnel 
staff is indicated. The proportion of faculty (exclusive of 
tutors and assistants, and exclusive of all administrative or 
non-teaching officers) to all students on the Indiana campus 
is one to sixteen. For the women students, the proportion of 
trained counselors for leadership in group life and extra-cur- 
ricular activities is one adviser to two hundred and forty girls, 
and this proportion is too low to insure an adequate participa- 
tion in community life and government on the part of all stu- 
dents. The leadership given to the sorority groups by their 
national and district officers shows itself in their more active 
campus life. There is no lack of evidence for the indifference 
and inefficiency of student groups when they are without strong 
and mature leadership, and not only the extra-curricular par- 
ticipation, but the standards of conduct and manners are also 
at stake. 























FURTHER EVIDENCE REGARDING WEIGHTED 
VERSUS UNWEIGHTED SCORING OF 
EXAMINATIONS 


ALEXANDER J. PHILLIPS 
Department of Educational Research, 
University of Toronto 

THE PROBLEM of assigning weights to scores on individual 
items in educational and psychological tests has been discussed 
by many authors. Wilks (1) has presented a theoretical con- 
sideration of the problem in which he states that, in a long test 
of intercorrelated items, the method of weighting the individual 
items matters little. Guilford, Lovell, and Williams (2) have 
compared the merits of weighted and unweighted scoring in an 
achievement examination and have concluded that, although 
the reliability of the test is increased slightly by weighted scor- 
ing, little is to be gained. 

As further evidence of the fact that for the usual variety of 
educational and psychological test, unweighted scores correlate 
very highly with weighted scores, the author has compared the 
two methods of scoring, i.e., unweighted and weighted, as ap- 
plied to an intelligence test. This test offers five possible re- 
sponses to each of the hundred items with varying degrees of 
correctness assigned to the five alternatives. An individual, 
then, receives a score from zero to ten on each item depending 
upon the alternative selected. 

In producing the original scoring key for this test, various 
methods were evaluated (3). The first of these was the usual 
right-and-wrong scoring, which yielded a correlation of 0.87 
with the criterion.2, A higher value (0.94) resulted when 


1The Multi-Mental Scale by W. A. McCall. 

2The criterion is a composite score made up of the following elements: the 
teacher’s judgment; Stanford Binet; Stanford Achievement; National Intelligence; 
Thorndike-McCall Reading; Morrison-McCall Spelling; Woody-McCall Mixed 
Fundamentals in Arithmetic. 
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weights ranging from 0 to 4 were assigned to the five words 
in any item. Weights ranging from 0 to 10 yielded the high. 
est correlation with the criterion (0.96). It is to be noted, 
however, that these correlations resulted from the considera. 
tion of only fifty cases at the adult level. The use of sucha 
restricted sample might well account for the variations between 
the correlation coefficients. Before any general conclusions 
can be drawn regarding the different scoring methods, it would 
appear necessary to carry out more elaborate studies at other 
age levels. 
TABLE 1 


Mental-Age Equivalents for McCall Multi-Mental Scale 
(Unweighted scoring) 











Score M. A. (mos.) Score M. A. (mos.) Score M. A. (mos) 
73 197 51 146 29 120 
72 195 50 145 28 119 
71 192 49 144 27 118 
70 188 48 142 26 117 
69 187 47 141 25 116 
68 183 46 139 24 115 
67 180 45 137 23 114 
66 177 44 136 22 113 
65 175 43 135 21 112 
64 172 42 134 20 111 
63 170 41 133 19 110 
62 168 40 132 18 109 
61 166 39 131 17 108 
60 164 38 130 16 107 
59 162 37 128 15 106 
58 160 36 127 14 105 
57 158 35 126 13 104 
56 156 34 126 12 103 
55 154 33 125 11 103 
54 152 32 124 10 102 
53 151 31 122 9 101 
52 149 30 121 8 100 

7 98 





In an attempt to compare the unweighted or right-and- 
wrong scoring method with the weighted, the author selected 
a random sample of 204 cases. This sample covered two classes 
of Grade VI, two of Grade V, and two of Grade IV from repre- 
sentative Ontario schools. The respective papers were first 
marked according to the scoring key which employs weighted 
scores for each item. The mental ages corresponding to these 
scores were read directly from the table published in the manual 
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of directions for the test (4). Next, the papers were rescored 
ypon the basis of 1 and 0, or right and wrong, the score now be- 
ing a measure of the number of items an individual answered 
correctly. Mental-age equivalents for unweighted scores were 
read directly from a graph in which right and wrong scores were 
plotted on the horizontal axis and mental ages from the table in 
the above-mentioned manual on the vertical axis. These are 
given in Table 1 for unweighted scores between 7 and 73, 
inclusive. 

The correlation of the mental ages given by the two methods 
of scoring was 0.94. Other tests of mental ability were admin- 


TABLE 2 
Correlation of Mental Ages—Weighted Scoring 








Name of Test Dominion Pintner Henmon-Nelson Multi-Mental 


RY sinc sio-: 50.055 sae 0.88 0.85 0.81 
ree ts c07s 5's 0.88 om 0.85 0.79 
Henmon-Nelson ..... 0.85 0.85 nae 0.81 
Multi-Mental ....... 0.81 0.79 0.81 ahs 








istered to the same group and the resulting mental ages cor- 
related. Tables 2 and 3 show the correlation coefficients for 
both weighted and unweighted scoring. It will be seen that the 
use of the weighted method of scoring increases the correlations 


TABLE 3 
Correlation of Mental Ages—Unweighted Scoring 











Name of Test Dominion Pintner Henmon-Nelson Multi-Mental 
ree Sie 0.88 0.85 0.79 
nsw 00s 0.88 ne 0.85 0.77 
Henmon-Nelson ..... 0.85 0.85 ies 0.79 
Multi-Mental ....... 0.79 0.77 0.79 ee 








with the other tests slightly, but the differences are not very 
great. 

Comparing these coefficients on the basis of the errors of 
estimation, as shown in Table 4, we see that by using the 
weighted method, the errors are reduced by 4 or 5 per cent. 
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TABLE 4 

Errors of Estimation the 
Correlation with Errors of estimation in standard Ratio of errors of tes 
other tests measure ( V 1-7’) estimation (%) the 

Unweighted Weighted Unweighted Weighted —Weighted i) ff 
Unweighted is | 
0.79 0.81 061 0.58 95 the 
0.77 0.79 0.63 0.61 96 abl 
0.79 0.81 0.61 0.59 97 by 





For the Multi-Mental Scale itself, the 1.Q.’s given by the two 

















: We 
methods of scoring were correlated. This was done for indi- a 
vidual grades as well as for all grades combined, as shown in i 
Table 5. 
TABLE 5 

Correlation of I.Q.’s 1. 

(Weighted versus unweighted Multi-Mental scores) 
Grade Number of cases Correlation 1. 

0.94 

5, 
All grades 4 











Such a high correlation for all grades (0.96) leads one to 
expect that a large percentage of the cases will show very small 
differences in the I.Q. ratings obtained by the two methods of 
scoring. That such is the case may be readily noted from the 
distribution of differences in I.Q. shown in Table 6. 












TABLE 6 
Differences in 1.0. Using Weighted and Unweighted Scoring 
















Interval of difference 
of 1.Q. 


O- 4 156 76. 
5-9 39 9, 
10-14 8 3: 
1 


Number of cases _ Percentage of cases 
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It will be seen that over 95% of the differences are within 
the range of accuracy of the test. Obviously, therefore, the 
test as rescored could be considered as an equivalent form of 
the original. 

As others have found, the above results show not only that 
is little to be gained from weighted scoring, but also that, from 
the point of view of test construction, weighted scoring is prob- 
ably not worth the effort. The same advantages can be gained 
by adding more items or by selecting only the best items from 
alarger pool. From the administrative point of view, un- 
weighted scoring saves time and offers fewer possibilities for 
etrors in calculating the scores; in addition, the resulting raw 
scores are probably easier to interpret. 
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TEN YEARS OF INTELLIGENCE TESTING? 
ANDREW H. MacPHAIL 


Brown University 
and 
WALTER BERNARD 


Central High School, Providence, Rhode Island 


Four hospital training schools in the State of Rhode Island 
were good enough to make available to the writers the data 
necessary for the conduct of the study reported here. The four 
hospitals prefer to remain anonymous and for that reason will 
be referred to in what follows as A, B,C, and D. Hospitals A, 
B, and D have administered the Brown University Psycholog- 
ical Examination to probationers at the time of admission at 
least for the period studied (February, 1931, to February, 
1940) and Hospital C began to do so in September, 1934. The 
primary purpose of the study was to determine for these four 
training schools, individually and collectively, information that 
might prove of some pertinence in their selection and training 
ofnurses. The data are based on a total of about 1500 proba- 
tioners, including about 550 who graduated within the period 
studied. The data for individual training schools range from 
about 150 to 800 cases, so that the writers feel confident that 
the findings reported indicate definite trends and not mere 
chance occurrences. Although these schools have made indi- 
vidual use of various other tests (Bernreuter Personality In- 
ventory, Moss-Hunt Aptitude Test for Nursing, Strong Voca- 
tional Interest Blank), interest is here confined for the most 
part to the Brown University Psychological Examination as a 
test of the so-called verbal type of intelligence. 


1 The four contributing schools were the Homeopathic Hospital, Providence; the 
Memorial Hospital, Pawtucket; the Newport Hospital, Newport; and the Rhode 
Island Hospital, Providence. The code letters A, B, C, and D do not refer to the 
schools as they are here listed. 
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What Per Cent of Admitted Students Graduate? What Are 
the Reasons for Leaving? 


The following table shows that the schools differ strikingly 
with respect to the per cent of students graduated. Two 
schools (A and B) graduate slightly more than half of those 
admitted while school C graduates about three-fourths. School 
D sets a mid-way course. Reasons for leaving also reveal 
striking differences from school to school; nearly a quarter of 
those entering school B leave because of class failure, while this 
rarely occurs at school C. The schools do not differ so much 
with respect to leaving because of ward failure, the range be- 
ing from 4.5 to 7.5 per cent. In schools A and C a majority 
of those leaving did so for reasons other than class or ward 
failure, while at school D half of the withdrawals are due to 
failure. 

Students at least 21 years of age at entrance graduate from 
school B and leave because of failure in about the same pro- 
portion as students at large. In the case of school D, students 
in this same age group are less likely to graduate than the gen- 
eral run and are more likely to leave because of failure. The 
data from these two schools (the only ones thus studied) do 


Per Cent Graduating and Reasons for Leaving 


Based on classes entering schools A, B, D from 2/1931 to 2/1937 incl. and 
school C from 9/1934 to 2/1937. 








Students 
All students 21 yrs. +at 
entrance 





Hospital Hospital 
B D 








Total entrants i J k F 100.0 100.0 
Graduates : j 
Withdrawals 
Reasons for leaving: 
Class failure 
Ward failure 
Both class and ward failure .... 
Infraction of nurses’ home rules. . 
Health 


Insufficient data 
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not indicate that the more mature candidates for entrance are 
the more desirable. 


What Are the Percentile Ranks of Scores Made on the Brown 
University Psychological Examination (1) by All Pre- 
liminary Students and (2) by Those Who Remained 

to Graduate? 


The following percentile table is based on scores made at 
the time of entrance by 1474 students admitted to four hos- 
pital schools (A, B, C, D) in Rhode Island and, included in 
the above, on scores made at the time of entrance by 551 stu- 
dents who remained to graduate. The data are based on 
classes entering three schools from February, 1931, to Feb- 
ruary, 1940, inclusive, and on classes entering the fourth school 
from September, 1934, to February, 1940, inclusive. All scores 
were made at the time of entrance—this 1s true of both groups. 
This table does not show the difference between those who 
remained to graduate and those who did not, nor does it show 
per cent of mortality, because several classes included in the 
preliminary group had not yet time to graduate. 


Percentile Rank Table 


Brown University Psychological Examination 
(Test taken at time of entrance) 


Percentile Preliminary Students 
rank students graduated 
100 
95 
90 
80 
70 


50 


551 
How Do Graduates and Non-Graduates Compare with Respect 
to Scores on the Brown University Psychological Exami- 
nation Made at the Time of Entrance? 


The following table shows that in terms of scores on the 
Brown University Psychological Examination the graduates 
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of schools A and B are significantly better than those who do 
not graduate—i.e., a considerable amount of selection takes 
place. This is not true in schools C and D. In school C ap. 
parently no selection takes place in terms of scores on the 
Brown test. 

These statements are in accordance with the statistical con- 
vention that the significance ratios of score differences must be 
3.5 at least (diff/SD4,,,). When the comparison is made be- 
tween graduates and withdrawals who entered at the same time 
as those who did remain to graduate (which this table does not 
do) the statements made above are still true, since the ratios 
are 4.5, 5.9, .07, and 1.0, respectively. 


Scores Made on the 
Brown University Psychological Examination 


A comparison of scores made by graduates and non-graduates (N.G.) at the time 
of entrance (2/1931 to 2/1940 incl.) 











. Mean Significance 

Hospital Brown score ratio 

A Grad. 52.8 6.0 
N.G. 43.1 

B_ Grad. 49.7 6.2 
N.G. 44.5 

C_ Grad. 46.1 0.05 
N.G. 46.2 

D_ Grad. 48.8 2.0 
N.G. 45.3 





How Is Survival Related to Scores on the Brown University 
Psychological Examination? 


It is quite obvious that there is a definite positive relation- 
ship between the chances of survival to graduate and the level 
or quality of psychological test score, although there is con- 
siderable variation in these chances from school to school. In 
studying the table given here, one must bear in mind that rela- 
tively few make very high and very low test scores. In schools 
A and B, apparently the test score must be at least 50 points 
in order that there will be an even chance, or better, of gradu- 
ating, while in the other two schools the score may be even 
lower. However, a generalization based on data from all four 
schools combined would be as stated for schools A and B. 
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The combined data also show that the chances are two to one 
against graduating if the test score is below 30 points, i.e., only 
33 per cent of those scoring below 30 graduate. The compara- 
tive data presented in this table are a good illustration of the 
fact that the prognostic significance of a psychological test 
score must be determined by each school for itself—what is 
true in general may not be true in particular. If the facts in 
one school are greatly at variance with those in another with 
which it may be interested in making comparisons, an inquiry 
into the underlying reasons may be indicated. This last-made 
observation may be expected to hold true for any test from 
which help in prognosis is expected—or hoped for. 


Relation of Survival to Scores on the 
Brown University Psychological Examination 


(Per cent of cases) 














Hospital 
Brown Psych. All schools 
score A B Cc D 
70-79 88 75 : 50 69 
60- 72 64 71 55 64 
50- 64 62 65 71 64 
40- 33 46 46 61 47 
30- 39 34 65 30 37 
20-29 t 36 60 50 33 











* The only one student at this level did not graduate. 
t None of the ten students graduated. 
How Are Scores on the Brown University Psychological Exami- 
nation Related to Average Preliminary Grades? 


It is difficult to base many generalizations on the table given 
below. However, it is obvious that for each school the higher 
the score on the Brown University Psychological Examination 
is, the higher the average preliminary grades are likely to be. 
Even so, institutional differences become apparent from a 
study of the table. For example, in school A test scores of 
40-54 in general indicate probable average preliminary grades 
of from 80 to 85 but in school B the test scores must run about 
five points higher (45-59) to get the same prediction. The 
table shows average expectations for all probationers and for 
those probationers who were twenty-one years of age or older 
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at entrance. In drawing conclusions from this table, one must 
remember that relatively very few students make very high 
or very low test scores. 


Relation of Scores on the 
Brown University Psychological Examination 
to Average Preliminary Grades 








Average preliminary grades 





All probationers Prob. 21 yrs, + 





Hospital Hospital 
B Cc B D 
87.5 
82.5 
87.2 


86.1 
85.6 


$4.2 
82.4 
81.4 
796 
79.3 


79.0 
77.8 


71.3 
= 58 60 ; 52 




















* Coefficient of correlation between test scores and grades. 


In the computation of the coefficients of correlation between 


test scores and average preliminary grades, no attempt was 
made to distinguish between grades in theoretical and practical 
subjects—all grades were pooled. The coefficients shown in 
the table, from .42 to .60, are as a group somewhat better 
than the general run of such indices; certainly 7’s of .55 ot 
better are above the average of those reported for similar data 
in the nursing field. In the liberal arts field, .55 and .60 are 
seldom attained with intelligence test scores. As a matter of 
fact, in neither nursing nor liberal arts is any single criterion 
often found to correlate higher than .55 or .60 with grade 
averages. 
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nust § How Are Average Preliminary Grades Distributed and How 
high Do They Compare with First Semester Averages in a 
Women’s College? 


The distributions of average preliminary grades differ mark- 
edly among the four schools and each distribution differs pro- 
nouncedly from the distribution of semester one averages in a 
typical eastern college for women over a period of several years. 
In school D about half (49 per cent) receive preliminary aver- 
ages of 85 or better and in school B less than a third (31 per 
cent) get such grades, while in the women’s college selected for 
comparison only about a fourth (24 per cent) get such high 
grades. In school B four times as many students receive aver- 
ages below 75 as do in school C. The four mean “average 
grades” for the several schools do not differ greatly numerically 
one from another and hence tend to conceal the types of differ- 
ences revealed in the comparative table and pointed out in the 
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Distribution of Average Grades 
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: Average preliminary Semester I 

Average : 

2% grade Hospital Women’s 

5) D Cc A B college 
90-94 8 7 10 + 6 
85- 41 36 30 27 18 

ii 80- 37 45 36 37 20 

; 75— 10 10 18 24 30 

vas 70- 3 1 2 5 14 

, 65- 1 1 3 Z 11 

C 60-64 1 1 1 
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3 How Do Graduates and Non-Graduates Compare with High- 

of School Senior Girls and College Freshman Women on the 

2 Brown University Psychological Examination? 






Probably the two most obvious facts brought out by this 
table are that (1) there is very little difference on the whole 
between high-school-senior girls and those candidates who 
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enter these four nurse training schools (combined) but do not 
remain to graduate for one reason or another and that (2) 
although there is a degree of selection during the training 
period in terms of Brown test scores, nevertheless those candj- 
dates who do remain to graduate differ markedly as a group 
from typical liberal arts college freshman women. It is to be 
remembered here that the nurses took the test at the time of 
entrance. 





Distribution of Scores on the 
Brown University Psychological Examination* 

















Nurses 
Brown Psych. -| High-school- College fresh- 
score Gradu- Non- senior girls man women 
ated grad. 
80-89 os “% es 4 
70- 3 2 1 17 
60- 12 7 7 37 
50- 33 20 21 30 
40- 33 38 30 11 
30- 16 26 30 1 
20-29 3 7 11 es 
100 100 100 “100 
Mean 49 45 $4 62 











* Nurse data from four schools; about 1100 students, 51 per cent graduated. 
About 2000 high-school-senior girls. About 2800 liberal arts college freshman women. 


How Do the “Younger” and “Older” Candidates Compare? 


In schools B and D the availability of data and number of 
cases were such that it was possible to make certain compari 
sons between two age groups—those under 21 years of age at 
entrance and those 21 years of age or over. The older stu- 
dents are a relatively small group, 7 per cent in school B and 
15 per cent in school D. The application of suitable statistical 
analysis to these data indicates that there are no significant 
differences between the older and younger groups. Both 
groups apparently pass, fail, and withdraw in about the same 
ratios. 

Summary 


1. The data are based on four hospital training schools for 
nurses in the State of Rhode Island over a period of ten years 
in the case of three and seven years in the case of one. 
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2. Depending on the school, one-half to three-fourths are 
graduated. 

3. Generally speaking, in terms of scores on an intelligence 
test of the verbal type, little selection takes place during the 
training period as a result of elimination. Two schools do show 
significant selection of this type, however. 

4. Average preliminary grades correlated from .42 to .60 
with intelligence test scores. Most of the 7’s were higher than 
the average for nursing or liberal arts data of a similar sort. 

5. The manner of distribution of average preliminary grades 
differed greatly from school to school and also from the distri- 
bution of first-semester averages in a typical liberal arts col- 
lege for women. 

6. In terms of intelligence test scores, those accepted for 
training are only slightly superior to the general run of high- 
school-senior girls and only ten per cent reach the mean score 
of liberal arts freshman women. The four schools differ only 
slightly with respect to mean test scores. 

7. Data from two schools indicate that students under 21 
years of age at entrance pass, fail, and withdraw in about the 
same ratios as those who have reached the age of 21. 








THE QUESTION AND ANSWER BOX 


AMERICAN CoLLEGE PERSONNEL ASSOCIATION 


By JuLy First most of the male students on our campuses 
will be in uniforms. There will be many other changes but 
there will still be perplexing problems for which the services of 
personnel workers will be needed. To make ourselves as effec- 
tive as possible we can profit from one another’s experiences, 
To this end we here set up a question and answer box. 

The questions and answers are both to come from you. 
The Editor will assemble the material and organize the reports 
for publication in this section. 

To start with here are four questions which seem pertinent. 
What are you doing about these matters? 

1. What provisions have you made for joint social programs 
for the men in uniform and the college women? 

2. For what purposes are Union Buildings being used? 

3. What is being done to stimulate students to think about 
their part in forming the post-war world? 

4. Have you set up any co-operative programs for women 
alternating war work and course work? 

All of us are interested in what those who have left the 
campuses for work in the government, industry, or armed ser- 
vices are doing. Won’t you please tell us about your new 
assignments? 

Grace E. Manson, 
Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinots 





NEWS NOTES* 


C. R. Adams, Assistant Director, Psycho-Educational Clinic, 
Pennsylvania State College, is acting as consultant on testing tech- 
niques for the state civil service agencies. He is teaching applied 
psychology with special emphasis on personnel administration and 
counseling both faculty and students on problems arising directly 
out of the war. 

Elizabeth G. Andrews, Director of Personnel, Florida State Col- 
lege for Women, has made a survey of Tallahassee and vicinity to 
discover needs for care of children of employed mothers. She is 
supervising a Defense Nursery School in addition to counseling stu- 
dents about new defense courses, and recommending graduates for 
work in arsenals, civil service, and defense industries. 


C. William Applegate is with the United States Employment 
Service. He is (1) collecting occupational information by field 
analysis of jobs in private industries, government agencies such as 
the armed forces, arsenals and war production plants, (2) composing 
these data into job schedules, (3) processing the job schedules into 
job descriptions and job definitions. 


Fern Babcock has recently accepted a new position as secretary 
for Civil and Social Responsibility on the staff of the National Stu- 
dent Council of the Y.W.C.A. She will aid students to choose voca- 
tions strategic for enduring freedom and will assist them in assuming 
volunteer community responsibility. Her address is 600 Lexington 
Avenue, New York City. 


H. W. Bailey continues as Director of the Personnel Bureau at 
the University of Illinois. He reports that counseling takes into 
account the war responsibilities of students. Students are interested 
in taking tests now that they face taking tests in the armed services. 
The Navy recruiting office has referred some reserve candidates for 
testing. 

Fredricka Belknap, Director of the Personnel Bureau, New Jersey 
College for Women, has sent in an interesting set of pamphlets en- 
titled Extracurricular War Service Courses, War Majors and War 
Electives, and War Demands for College Women, A Vocational In- 
formation Conference. Since her institution is in the center of a 
large number of war industries, the demand for graduates is almost 

* Edited by Grace E. Manson. Any person who can give more recent informa- 


tion concerning activities that would be of interest to our readers is invited to 
communicate with Miss Manson. 
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unlimited. The personnel office keeps in touch with all of these jp. 
dustries and helps them in some of their most acute needs for trained 
personnel. The Personnel Bureau has been instrumental in helping 
to organize and to handle registration of students in special war-ser- 
vice courses such as Engineering Drawing. It has prepared pam. 
phlets to advise students about the majors and minors needed for work 
in war plants. It is co-operating with one of the largest airplane 
industries in offering a group of alumnae for a special three-weeks 
training course. Miss Belknap is serving as a member of a New 
Jersey Committee which is organizing an information center to in- 
form interested women about the places most in need of their ser- 
vices, together with the type of training needed. 


Hugh M. Bell, when last heard from, was a First Lieutenant with 
the Army Specialist Corps, Fort Leavenworth, Kansas. 


John L. Bergstresser is now at the College of the City of New 
York. He reports that they have incorporated into the freshman 
assembly program a civilian defense course being given under the 
sponsorship of the College Civilian Defense Council, which has pub- 
lished “The Handbook of Civilian Protection,” McGraw-Hill, 1942, 


Sarah G. Blanding, Director, New York State College of Home 
Economics, Cornell University, was recently appointed by the Amen- 
can Council on Education to the Women’s Committee on College 
Women and the War. She is serving as Associate Director in the 
office of War Nutrition Services of the New York State War Counal 
and also is a member of the Committee on Counseling Students for 
War Service, which has published a booklet for women. Miss Blané- 
ing was Mrs. Hobby’s representative in the Fifth Corps Area to assist 
with the selection of the first group of officer candidates for the 


W.A.AC. 


The activities of C. E. Binter include those of Faculty Adviser, 
Army Enlisted Reserve Corps and Navy V-1 program; administrator 
of E.S.M. war training courses; Naval Officer Procurement Advisory 
Committee; and member of the community A.R.P. organization. 


Mary B. Bondurant, Director of the Division of Placement and 
Student Aid at the University of Georgia, in addition to counseling 
students in regard to majors and minors which will fit them for de- 
fense positions, placing students and alumni on jobs of all kinds and 
handling the government loans for students, is running the lumber 
business of her husband who is in the Army Air Corps, and taking 
care of her two children. 


Ralph Bridgman, Dean of Students and Director of the Personnel 
Bureau, Brooklyn College, reports that his institution has expanded 
and improved its program of student personnel services to meet the 
war demands. It has set up an office of war-service counseling with 
a staff of two professors on half time and fifteen volunteer faculty 
advisers, an office for premedical and predental counseling, and an 
office for engineering counseling. 
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Robert Brotemarkle, College Personnel Officer, University of 
Pennsylvania, is a member of the Emergency Committee on Psy- 
chology of the National Research Council representing the American 
Association of Applied Psychologists. He is also an Expert Coun- 
sultant to the Secretary of War with many confidential duties. 


Willard Buntain is Director of Housing, Northwestern University. 
His duties include those of feeding and housing over 700 midshipmen 
in the Abbott Hall training course and 1000 enlisted men taking a 
four-months radio training course on the Evanston campus. He 
also is in charge of housing the regular students. 


Carl A. Burnett is supervising student activities, supervising the 
physical education program, administering and interpreting tests to 
students and in addition acting as military adviser to students and 
teachers in the Civilian Pilot Training Course. 


Frances M. Camp, Director of Educational Placement Office, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, reports that schools are faced with real problems in 
finding staff members these days and that every available source has 
to be tapped to help them. She is called upon constantly by various 
branches of the civil and armed forces to recommend qualified people. 
She is serving on a faculty committee for the Women’s Work in the 
War program. 


Evan R. Collins, Assistant Dean and Director of Placement, Har- 
vard University, is assuming many of the responsibilities of the Dean, 
who has gone into the service. Much of his time is given to counsel- 
ing students with respect to their war role. He is called into frequent 
consultative service with high school faculties and administrators on 
wartime revision of high school curricula and organization of war- 
time programs. He is giving special courses to instructors in naval 
science, naval training school indoctrination courses and naval com- 
munications, on special teaching methods and principles of teaching 
with special reference to their instructional problems. 


Nora Congdon is in charge of the Personnel Research office at 
the Colorado State College of Education. Recently her principal 
war efforts have been bent on keeping up the necessary office routine 
with a greatly reduced N.Y.A. staff and carrying a heavier teaching 
load caused by the withdrawal of a number of faculty members to 
governmental service. 


Karl Cowdery, Stanford University, is continuing his duties as 
Associate Registrar of the University and Academic Secretary on the 
Faculty. His wartime duties include those of Faculty Army Air 
Force Advisor, Faculty Representative to V-1 program of the Navy, 
liaison officer for the Joint Army-Navy, Marine Procurement Pro- 
gram and University representative to local draft boards. These 
connections lead to informal but active counseling of students with 
problems related to these areas. 


W. J. E. Crissy, Educational Officer, U. S. Submarine Base, New 


London, Connecticut, is directing the educational activities of (a) 
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enlisted men through self-study courses, books and night school offer- 
ings of secondary school mathematics and English; (b) reserve off. 
cers through training courses and scheduled classes in nautical sub- 
jects. Guidance for enlisted men is provided by means of interviews 
after examination of service and pre-service records. The problems 
coming to his attention involve for the most part decisions as to 
what vocational fields within the Navy the enlisted man should enter, 


Major Lysle W. Crofts, The Adjutant General’s School, Fort 
Washington, Maryland, has been on duty with the Army for nearly 
two years. One year of the time was spent as an infantry officer and 
the rest as Personnel Consultant with the Armored Force. Since 
September he has been on duty at the Adjutant General’s School as 
an instructor in the Personnel Counsultant’s Course. 


J. G. Darley, Director of the Testing Bureau, University of Min- 
nesota, has taken a year’s leave of absence and is working on a War 
Department project in Florida. 

J. D. Dawson, Personnel Director, Antioch College, states that the 
co-operative program at Antioch has become of particular importance 
in the war program in that most of their men and women students 
are working half of their time while in college on jobs relating directly 
or indirectly to the war. He has been serving as the official adviser 
to students on Selective Service and as liaison officer with Selective 
Service Boards. In addition, he has been acting as faculty adviser 
on the student reserve program in the Army and Navy. 

James C. DeVoss, Dean, Upper Division, San Jose State College, 
is the representative for V-1, V-5, and V-7 Naval programs, which 
requires more than the ordinary amount of student counseling. He 
is Chairman of the College Local Defense Committee. 

Neal E. Drought, Hamilton College, as Assistant Dean of the 
College, is counseling students relative to enlistments and controlling 
programs of study to increase student effectiveness. He is chief 
examiner for C.P.T. screening tests in the area. 

Ruth Drummond, Director of Chicago Collegiate Bureau of Oc- 
cupations, finds, now that women are stepping into the places left 
vacant by men who have gone into the armed forces, that her work 
has become increasingly heavy in supplying to business and industry 
the kind of women workers that are needed. 

W. E. Dugan, Director of Student Personnel, University High 
School, University of Minnesota, is contributing to the war effort 
through: (1) talks to school administrators and principals on “Gu 
dance of High School Youth in Wartime” under the auspices of the 
Minneapolis Civilian Defense Council; (2) planning, as President of 
the Minneapolis Vocational Guidance Association, a series of meet- 
ings designed to assist school counselors to know more about current 
job trends, demands of the armed services, etc.; (3) preparing and 
distributing to Minneapolis members of the V.G.A. frequent news 
bulletins giving information on employment, recruiting, educational 
guidance. 
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John T. Evans, Jr., Personnel Manager, Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, reports that his company has converted as rapidly as possible 
its plants for producing supplies for the Army, Navy, and Air Corps. 
The loss of approximately 600 men to the armed forces has practically 
wiped out the young chemists, engineers, and production men who 
had been carefully selected and trained over the past six or eight 
years. At the moment, the company is faced with rapid expansion 
to war production, involving the selection and training of new em- 
ployees and the proper introduction and training of new supervisors. 
All of this work has been superimposed upon a small personnel unit. 
Mr. Evans is acting as a Management Representative of the Area 
Supply Committee of the War Manpower Commission. 


N. L. Fadness, Dean of Students, Luther College, spends a large 
proportion of his time counseling students on opportunities in the 
service. He is adviser to the local deferred enlistment co-ordinator. 


Jean Failing has the responsibility for counseling 270 college 
women who are preparing to enter the fields of food service, nutri- 
tion, food chemistry, teaching of home economics, nursery school 
teaching, extension service, social service, and related areas. Be- 
cause of the increased need for trained workers, the counseling of 
students preparing for these jobs has reflected the demands which 
will be made on them. 

The duties of Irene Feldt, of the Placement Service for Women, 
Purdue University, involve placement of seniors and alumnae in non- 
teaching positions in the sciences, personnel, retailing, accounting, 
statistics, nursery school teaching, food production, and related fields. 
She counsels undergraduates and alumnae upon needs and oppor- 
tunities in the present emergency. Her staff has aided in planning 
a vocational information conference for all women students with 
special emphasis on war needs. She has revised her booklet entitled 
“Vocational Training for Women at Purdue” with emphasis upon war 
needs and opportunities. She administers N.Y.A. and other types 
of part-time work for women students and serves on the Committee 
on Education of Women at Purdue University. 


Lucile Gaetje, Director of Personnel for Women, Owens-Illinois 
Glass Company, reports that she is continuing with the job of hiring 
and orienting girls in the plant and is working on the transition of 
women to men’s jobs and keeping up morale. 


C. d’A. Gerken, Rochester, Minnesota, Junior College, indicates 
that counseling functions are emphasizing students’ obligations and 
the necessity for even more careful educational and occupational 
planning. Mr. Gerken is acting as educational consultant to the 
American Registry of Physical Therapy Technicians, in which ca- 
pacity objective national board examinations have been developed 
which greatly speed up the certification of technicians for the Army. 


_ Henry G. Gieser, Associate Personnel Director, Antioch College, 
is counseling and doing placement work under the Antioch co-opera- 
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tive plan. The majority of the placement work (70% to 90%) is 
for jobs directly related to the war effort. 

Lieutenant W. D. Greulich, U.S.N.R., is attached to the office of 
Naval Officer Procurement in the Widener Building, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. He was previously Director of Public Relations at 
Beaver College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 


Wanda N. Gun, Assistant Dean of Women, Southern Illinois 
Normal University, is counseling students for war and post-war work, 
and is filling calls for students to work at local defense industries and 
to take part-time jobs in business houses to meet the emergencies 
caused by the loss of employees to the armed services. 


Lincoln B. Hale, President, Evansville College, advises students 
and graduates in respect to their place in the war services. He is 
serving as co-ordinator of the C.P.T. aviation program and is district 
manager of E.S.M.W.T. program in Evansville. In addition, he is 
war chairman of the civilian committee selecting commissioned officer 
personnel for the Air Corps and deputy civilian aid for procurement 
of flying cadets. He is vice president of the Evansville War Chest 
and Community fund. 


Randall B. Hamrick, formerly Director of Personnel, West Vir- 
ginia Wesleyan College, and now Associate Dean, Hillyer Junior Col- 
lege, is acting as the Faculty Army Co-ordinator. He is preparing 
a report on the minimum essentials of occupational information in 
the secondary school program. He is resource counselor for pro- 
grams aiding vocational migrants to the Hartford defense industries, 


Winifred Hausam, Director, Western Personnel Service, reports 
that their apprentice training program which started as an experi- 
ment has proved its worth in the war emergency. Trainees have 
been called to fill responsible personnel positions in industry, educa- 
tion, and the Waves. The occupational news bulletin which the 
organization publishes is giving much space to the defense and war 
programs. To meet the urgent and immediate needs of member 
educational institutions the bureau is holding a series of conferences 
on such topics as “Women on the Battle Line of Western Aircraft 
Factories” and “Tests and Measurements.” 


Lieutenant Commander Omar C. Held, U.S.N.R., U. S. Naval 
Training Station, Norfolk, Virginia, has been on active duty since 
May 15, 1941. He is a member of the Neuro-psychiatric Board 
which has a staff of seven psychiatrists and four clinical psychologists. 
It is the Board’s task to identify those recruits who are mentally 
unfit or who may later be found to be mentally unfit for naval service. 


M. D. Helser, Director of Personnel, Iowa State College, is faculty 
adviser for the Student War Council and special counselor for all 
students who wish to enlist in the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps. 
He also aids in the Naval Training School Programs (800 trainees), 
is special adviser for students who want to prepare for work in defense 
industries, is in charge of all freshmen and sophomores who are pat- 
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ticipating in the special program in physical education preparatory 
to enlistment, and is a member of the special committee on Civilian 
Pilot Training. 

J. Lawrence Hill, Jr., Assistant Professor of Mechanical Engineer- 
ing, University of Rochester, is co-ordinator of the E.S.M.W.T. course 
at the University of Rochester, which has over 700 men enrolled in 
its eighteen different courses. He is also acting as liaison officer for 
the Army Enlisted Reserve Corps, Pre-induction training program, 
representing all schools of the University of Rochester. 


Everett H. Hopkins, Senior Lieutenant, U.S.N.R., Selection 
Oficer, U. S. Naval Training Station, Farragut, Idaho. At the pres- 
ent time Lieut. Hopkins is in charge of the psychological testing, 
aptitude testing, and classification of recruits at the Farragut station, 
which is one of seven such training stations. 


Robert Hoppock, Department of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, who is a Quaker, has been conferring with the American Friends 
Service Committee on problems of the Civilian Public Service pro- 
gram provided by Selective Service for conscientious objectors. 


J. A. Humphreys, Director of Personnel Service and Registrar, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior College, in addition to his regular functions, 
isan official faculty adviser for the programs of the Army and Navy 
enlisted reserve corps. As registrar, he has responsibility for the 
non-credit defense courses. 


Florence Jackson, Vocational Lecturer, is talking to groups of 
women students in schools and colleges with respect to the oppor- 
tunities for women to help, the conditions under which they can 
be most useful, and the possible results of the war on women’s 
responsibilities. 

Wm. C. Johnson, Jr., Director of Placement, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute, is a Quaker. His work is still in large part preparing stu- 
dents for civilian life, even though their talents will temporarily be 
used in war effort. 


Edward S. Jones, Director of Personnel, University of Buffalo, is 
advisor to students regarding schedules, war deferment, and fields of 
preparation for the armed services. He is director of the army pre- 
induction selection service and representative of the armed service 
recruitment for the University. He is also C.A.A. examiner in the 
Niagara area. He estimates that one-half to two-thirds of his time 
is spent in work related to the war. 

Lonzo Jones, Dean, Central Missouri State Teachers College, is 
continuing as Director of Personnel. He is serving as Co-ordinator 
for the full-time elementary C.P.T. program in his college and is the 
faculty representative for the armed forces responsible for the recom- 
mendation of students who are to be enlisted in reserve corps of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. 


Wm. E. Kendall, formerly assistant to the Dean of Students at 
the University of Minnesota, is now an Ensign, U.S.N.R. 
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Joseph S. Kopas, Director, Testing and Guidance Department, 
Fenn College, is counseling students, counseling outside persons rela. 
tive to war work, acting as test consultant for several industrial 
plants doing war work, and doing consulting work with the Training 
Within Industry Division of the War Manpower Commission. 


N. V. Kuder is Director of Campus Civilian Defense, liaison agent 
for the Army and Navy Reserve plans, and counselor to students on 
war problems. 


Lawrence W. Lange, Dean of Men, Ohio University, reports that 
their freshmen orientation course is built around the relation of the 
student to the war effort. The day-to-day work of the Dean of 
Men’s office revolves more than ever about personal problems arising 
from the war situation. 


Lieutenant (j.g.) Robert P. Larsen, U.S.N.R. Naval Aviation 
Cadet Selection Board, San Francisco, California. Until his recent 
illness, the duties of Lieut. Larsen were to administer mental tests 
and to give terminal interviews to cadets. A program was also initi- 
ated for interviewing cadets who had failed primary flight training 
with the intention of finding possible factors which contributed to 
the failure. 

E. B. Lemon, Registrar, Oregon State College, is continuing as 
executive secretary of the faculty committee on Student Personnel 
and is serving in a like capacity for a new faculty committee on 
Military Service. He has been designated as the college representa 
tive of the armed services in connection with the Joint Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps Personnel Board. 


E. L. Lentz, Dean of Men, Southern Illinois Normal College, 
Carbondale, Illinois, reports that his war services include advising 
students in the enlisted reserves, administering N.Y.A. funds and 
promoting campus morale through organizations and _ personal 
counseling. 

Lorraine E. Lindsay, formerly at Indiana University, is now part- 
time instructor in Sociology and head resident of Nourse Hall at 
Carleton College. 

Esther Lloyd-Jones, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, is now Head of the Department of Student 
Personnel Administration, Executive Officer of the Guidance Labo 
ratory, and Associate Director of Personnel Services in Teachers Col- 
lege. In the latter two capacities, a great deal of counseling is te- 
quired on problems related to the war effort. During the summer 
she served as an Expert Consultant to the Secretary of War, acting 
as representative of Mrs. Hobby in the selection of the first group of 
officer candidates for the W.A.A.C. She is continuing as unofficial 
adviser to Mrs. Hobby. 


Elias Lyman, Chairman of the Board of Personnel Administration, 
Northwestern University, reports that the state of war has made su 
a difference in his department that the staff is devoting a large pro 
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portion of its time to both planning and counseling in war programs. 
The effort is to re-direct the whole trend of undergraduate life to 
make it contribute directly in all its extra-academic phases to the 
war effort. 

Wilfred M. Mallon, Dean, College of Arts and Sciences, St. Louis, 
Missouri, is giving almost full time to the Directorship of the Army 
Air Forces Radio Instructor School at St. Louis University, which is 
training 5000 civil service instructors for Air Force Radio Schools. 


Grace E. Manson, Associate Professor Psychology, Northwestern 
University, is training a small group of women graduate students for 
personnel work. She is teaching a course in testing and is doing 
research on personnel techniques suitable for selection purposes. 


Ruth O. McCarn, Counselor to Women, Northwestern University, 
is helping the women students plan their war work, such as non-credit 
courses given by the Red Cross, typing and shorthand, recreational 
work, and volunteer work in social agencies. She has aided in plan- 
ning convocations and conferences on woman’s place in the war effort. 
Added to these are numerous interviews with students on the general 
subject of “What am I to do?” 

Margaret E. McCaul, Counselor, Westport High School, Kansas 
City, Missouri. Her work has been advising students about acceler- 
ated college courses and about courses for both defense work and the 
armed services. 

Eva A. Mooar, Director of Admissions and Personnel, Pembroke 
College, devotes a major share of her time to counseling students and 
alumnae in relation to the part they are to play in the war effort. In 
addition, she is on the board of the Training School of Butler Hos- 
pital in Providence and the board of the Volunteer Bureau of the 
Council of Civilian Defense. During the summer she was chairman 
of the Committee on Minorities of Providence Area Labor Supply 
Committee, which has been absorbed by the Manpower Commission. 


Helen S. Moor, Dean of Women, Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, says that the counseling load has been greatly increased by 
the war. She has been active in community work in civilian morale 
and has supervised the students’ activities in Red Cross work, civilian 
defense work, and the like. 

Robert F. Moore, previously Secretary of Appointments at Co- 
lumbia University, is now Personnel Representative, Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, Navy Yard, Washington, D. C. His duties are those 
of recruiting and placement of technical personnel such as physicists, 
engineers, and other specialists. 


Vera E. Morrison, Director of Personnel, Washington Missionary 
College, continues to counsel students and seeks to co-ordinate their 
programs with war needs. 

Kate H. Mueller, Dean of Women, Indiana University, reports 
that during the summer a Woman’s Auxiliary Training Corps was 
organized at her institution to parallel the R.O.T.C. for men to pre- 
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pare women students for future careers in the W.A.A.C. This train- 
ing course was planned, publicity and information were distributed, 
and arrangements were made for credits and selection of personnel 
by the Dean of Women’s office in cooperation with the military 
officers. In October 600 Waves were assigned to the University of 
Indiana and the Dean of Women’s office will be very active in coop- 
erating with the naval officers on their social programs, as they have 
already done with the programs for 600 yeomen on the campus. 


Otto R. Nielson, formerly Dean of Texas Christian University, is 
now Dean of Texas College of Arts and Industries. His institution, 
which is training many technical students for degrees in engineering 
and agriculture, is conducting special classes for enlisted men at the 
nearby Naval Base. He is acting as co-ordinator of the Reserve 
Corps programs for students on the campus. 


Maurice J. Neuberg, Director of Personnel, Wittenberg College, 
is Civilian Administrator of the Engineering Maintenance Officers 
Training School on his campus. This school trains officers to go out 
as engineering or executive officers to various types of depots both in 
this country and abroad. Dr. Neuberg’s duties include not only the 
administration of the entire school but also the handling of the navy 
personnel problems involved in such a situation. He 1s responsible 
for the organization and administration of the curriculum and for 
the construction of various examinations on subjects in the curricu- 
lum. There is also a great deal of counseling and personality adjust- 
ment to be done. 


Dean Newhouse, Dean of Men, University of Washington, says 
that 75% of the time of the Dean of Men’s staff is spent in counseling 
men students on requirements of the armed forces. Dean Newhouse 
is the liaison officer for the University in charge of all the collegiate 
reserve programs. He is a member of the selection board of the 
E.R.C. and passes on each application. The balance of the staff’s 
time is taken up primarily with the direction of student groups to 
wartime activity. Individual counselling on personal problems has 
become primarily a matter of enlistments and war jobs. 


The office of J. C. Nichols, Dean, Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio, 
serves as the clearinghouse for the student personnel services of the 
college and, in addition, serves as adviser for military service, super- 
vising enlistment of students into the Reserve Corps. Fenn College 
is facing the task of training women for a wider variety of occupa- 
tions. The facilities of the testing and guidance department are 
used to select trainees for special courses. A group of 60 students, 
51 of whom are women, is in training for the Signal Corps. Last 
year Fenn offered a total of 135 different courses to 3300 students in 
the short term special course program sponsored through the U. S$. 


Office of Education. 


Charles L. Odom, Associate Professor of Psychology, Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute, as chief examiner for C.O.T. schools in bis 
area, administers screening tests to all applicants for civilian pilot 
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training. He also spends some time counseling students who are 
anticipating army connections. 

Karl W. Onthank, Dean of Personnel Administration, University 
of Oregon, is kept busy with his regular administrative and counseling 
work due to the war needs. 

Harriet O’Shea, Purdue University, is chairman of the State Ad- 
visory Committee on W.P.A. Nursery Schools and is a member of the 
State Committee on Day Care for Children. As President of the 
Indiana Association of Clinical Psychology, she is actively involved 
in having the psychologists be as useful as possible to the selective 
service. On the campus she is helping both the men and women to 
deal with the many personal problems precipitated by the war. 


Donald S. Parks, Personnel Director, University of Toledo, is 
enlistment officer for the joint committee of the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. All military counseling clears through his office. 


Howard H. Pattee, Educational Counselor, is engaged chiefly in 
advising parents. It is his opinion that there is need for more em- 
phasis on regular courses leading to the established professions and 
that the natural desire for special work must be matched by showing 
the need and obligation of those able to do advanced work to go on 
to their highest achievement. 

Sister M. Paul, Notre Dame Junior College, is counseling students 
on a wide variety of problems. 

Margaret Peck, University Residence Halls for Women, Univer- 
sity of Texas, is attempting to assist students to keep a good balance 
during these strenuous times by means of conferences, group en- 
deavors, speakers, and student leadership. She is also giving infor- 
mation regarding new demands on education, new courses, and voca- 
tional openings. She is supervising some of the campus defense war 
work, plus a limited amount of soldier entertainment. 


Richard Petrie, Director of Admissions and Personnel, Monmouth 
College, has charge of all campus enlisted reserve programs for the 
Navy, Army, Air Corps, and Marine Corps. In this capacity he 
gives information to students about the requirements of the several 
services and counsels them with respect to enlistment and the pro- 
grams to be followed. He handles all administrative work in con- 
nection with the programs. 

W. B. Plank, Head, Department of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineering, Lafayette College, serves as a member of a faculty com- 
mittee of four which advises students concerning selective service 
and the various services open to students. He is a member of the 
Civil Service Board for Police of the city of Easton, of the Engineers 
Council for Professional Development representing the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, and of the committee 
on student selection and guidance of the Council. In addition, he is 
a member of a special committee of the Education Division of the 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers which advises the 
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young members about their responsibilities in the war. He was ac. 
tive in the Eighth Annual Engineering Guidance Conference for high 
school boys held on the Lafayette campus. 

Fred Quincy, Psychologist, Student Health Service, University of 
Missouri, gives educational and vocational advice to students, many 
of whose problems are related to the war. He acts as adviser to the 
Student War Board which coordinates and promotes Student Civilian 
Defense activities on the campus. He also occasionally tests apti- 
tudes and interests to encourage students to elect, or discontinue, as 
the case may be, the study of technical subjects related to the war 
effort. 

L. Alice Ramsay, Personnel Director, Connecticut College, reports 
thet work has naturally increased in her office. She is a member of 
the College War Service Committee and is also an Air Raid Warden. 
She spent three days at the Hartford Induction center as a member 
of the Examining Board for the W.A.A.C. for the state of Connecticut, 

Virginia Reinecke, Assistant Counselor of Women, University of 
Oklahoma, considers her most important activity to be counseling 
students. A campus activities center has been established which 
serves as information center and coordinates all campus activities 
and functions connected with the war effort. Over 300 university 
coeds have organized defense battalions to promote recreation for 
the cadets at the U. S. Naval Reserve Air Base. The Union provides 
open houses every Saturday evening for students and enlisted men. 
Miss Reinecke acts as sponsor for all these activities. She also acts 
as sponsor for a vocational guidance conference held annually. This 
year emphasis is on new occupational opportunities for women. 

Gwendolen Schneidler, formerly a Counselor at the University 
Testing Bureau, University of Minnesota, is at present a Lieutenant 
(j.g.) with the U.S.N.R. (W.R.). She is stationed in Washington, 
D. C. with the Bureau of Naval Personnel in the Training Division 
of the Navy Department. 

E. K. Smiley, Director of Admissions, Lehigh University, says 
that his work as admissions officer has been, for at least half time, 
counseling on enlistment problems. During the past summer most 
of his work with secondary school advisers, with parents, and with 
applicants had to do with giving information concerning the armed 
service reserve programs. 

Margaret Ruth Smith, Director of Student Activities at Wayne 
University, is a member of the University Faculty War Board, which 
co-ordinates all war efforts, both student and faculty. She also 
serves on the University-wide Student War Efforts Committee which 
co-ordinates all student efforts. She has the responsibility for student 
activities which are largely geared into the war effort of the institu 
tion. She is in charge of the orientation program for freshmen, which 
is particularly important in war-time. Her off-campus activities 
include membership on the Executive Board of the Youth Activities 
Division of the Wayne County Council of Defense, a sub-committee 
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of the Detroit Council on Community Nursing, and a temporary 
committee of the Mayor for the meeting of the United Nations 
Heroes which was held in Detroit in October. 


Lenna E. Smock, Assistant Director of Personnel, Oklahoma 
Baptist University, is continuing as freshman counselor, directing 
the freshman orientation program and teaching one section of an 
orientation course for freshmen. In addition to her duties as a 
member of the faculty, she is serving as chief examiner for the C.A.A. 
testing service in Shawnee. 


Harold T. Smutz, Assistant District Representative of the Train- 
ing Within Industry Division of the War Manpower Commission, is 
in St. Louis. This agency provides an advisory. service to war pro- 
duction plants on in-service training and assists them in developing 
and carrying out training programs. 


H. A. Spindt, Director, Bureau of Guidance and Placement, Uni- 
versity of California, is official adviser to alumni who wish to apply 
for army, navy, or war work. 


Edwin B. Stevens, Professor of Education, University of Wash- 
ington, is teaching guidance courses which are being adapted to the 
war needs of the members who are preparing for personnel work in 
industry or the armed services. He is counseling students on many 
problems, of which how to render the most effective help in our war 
efforts is foremost. He has a special class of adults in problems of 
civilian morale. 

Marion F. Stevens, Placement Director, Nursery Training School 
of Boston. With mothers going into industry, nursery schools or 
child-care centers are becoming pertinent to the war effort, and there 
are thus more demands for trained personnel. In addition to regular 
duties, Miss Stevens has been serving in various capacities in connec- 
tion with training of child-care volunteers in the Civilian Defense 
program. 

Emily Stogdill, Psychological Consultant, Ohio State University, 
is continuing as psychological counselor for maladjusted students. 
The war brings to the fore such problems as whether to remain in 
school or marry, the choice of courses, whether to enlist and if so in 
what branch, if married and one’s husband is in the service how to 
carryon. Mrs. Stogdill has an article on “How The War Is Affect- 
ing Some College Students” in a recent issue of the Journal of 
Higher Education. She has served on a number of university com- 
mittees connected with the war efforts and has also talked over the 
radio and to various groups on morale and related topics. 


Ruth Strang, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 

hiversity is teaching courses for professional workers in the per- 
sonnel field. Such courses as improvement in reading and child- 
development in war time are particularly timely. She is preparing 
material for the Association of Women Psychologists and for the 
government. ; 
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Sidney E. Tarbox is now Director of Recruitment of the 7th 
Region of U. S. Civil Service Commission at Hinsdale, IIl. 


Dewey Stuit, Director of Personnel Research, University of Iowa, 
is training graduate students, the majority of whom are entering the 
armed services in the capacity of personnel technicians and psycho- 
logical research assistants. He is also serving as a member of the 
University Committee on Military Affairs, by virtue of his position 
as adviser of graduate students. 

Lieutenant Eleroy L. Stromberg, U.S.N.R. Naval Reserve Avia- 
tion Base, New Orleans, Louisiana, was ordered to duty last March 
and since then has been serving as Student Advisory officer. He has 
the responsibility for the administration of the tests provided by the 
Bureau of Aeronautics and aids in the interpretation of these tests 
and other data in individual cases. He has also been doing some 
experimental work in test construction. 


Alice L. Thorpe, Appointments Secretary, Wheaton College, Nor- 
ton, Massachusetts, is keeping in touch with alumnae and finding 
suitable applicants among them to fill the many positions now avail- 
able due to the war. 

Hugh M. Tiner, President, George Pepperdine, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, spends a great deal of time advising men regarding the various 
armed forces. He has aided in the planning of courses for students 
in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and also E.S.M.W.T. courses under the 
direction of the U. S. Office of Education. Counseling and working 
with both men and women students as to where they can do their best 
work are more necessary than ever. His civilian responsibilities in- 
clude selling war bonds. Civilian defense work is done on the 
campus, a large number of groups meeting on the campus each 
evening. 

J. E. Todd is Assistant to the Dean of the Institute of Paper 
Chemistry, which is affiliated with Lawrence College at Appleton, 
Wisconsin. Mr. Todd is responsible for recruiting, selection, guidance, 
testing, placement, alumni follow up, and supervision of living ar 
rangements,—in fact, all of the personnel services. His activities are 
related to the war effort in that their students are going to positions 
with companies that are serving the war effort or are going into 
Ordnance and Chemical Warfare. Much time is spent counseling 
students as to the role they should play in the war. 


Frances Triggs, Counselor, Personnel Bureau, University of Ik 
nois, is counseling students who are to be immediately inducted into 
the armed services or whose programs must be modified because of 
impending future induction. She is serving as a First Aid Civilian 
Defense teacher. 

Helen Voorhees, Director, Appointment Bureau, Mount Holyoke 
College, is counseling all members of the junior and senior classes 
with emphasis on alternate possibilities in the event of peace or wat. 
Many alumnae are also being guided, partly by personal interviews 
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and partly by correspondence. Eligible graduates are placed in war 
industries and undergraduates in summer employment. The Appoint- 
ment Bureau is cooperating with government officers in filling posi- 
tions for which specially trained candidates are needed and informing 
faculty members as to the kinds of positions for which college women 
are needed and the kinds of training for which there will continue to 
be a demand. Miss Voorhees is a member of the Massachusetts 
Board for the Promotion of Opportunities for Young People, which is 
to serve for the duration of the war and also during the period of 
reconstruction. 


Isabel K. Wallace, Vocational Counselor, University of Rochester, 
is steering students toward the sciences and vocations in which women 
will have to replace men. As admissions officer she has started a 
work study plan by which students will work three days a week in 
industry and earn enough to pay for three courses the other three 
days of the week at the University. The Rochester Psychology 
Society, of which Miss Wallace is President, has offered its services to 
the Defense Council for counseling and morale building. 


Charles E. Wangerman, Head, Bureau of Placement, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, in addition to his regular duties of place- 
ment activities and counseling of seniors, alumni, former students, and 
night students, is serving as a representative for the armed services 
and counseling students on the available facts concerning the reserve 
plans of the several armed services. 


Richard M. Warfield, Director of Student Aid and Employment 
at Princeton University, is now in the Marine Corps at Quantico, 
Virginia. ' 

Edith M. Weir, Director, Bureau of Placement, University of 
Southern California, is counseling students about opportunities in the 
armed forces, U.S.O. Red Cross, Waves, and Waacs. She is working 
in close cooperation with nearby air bases and with instructors for 


public and private contract schools. She is working with the Red 
Cross, U.S.O., and O.P.A. Rationing Board. 


M. Irene Wightwick, Personnel Director, College of New Rochelle, 
New York, is in charge of the defense setup in this college of 750 
women. She acts as liaison officer between the college and the com- 
munity protection organization. She is on the Board of Governors 
of the local U.S.O. serving Fort Slocum. 


E. R. Wilcox, Executive Officer and Freshman Adviser, Depart- 
ment of General Engineering, University of Washington, says that 
most of the engineering students are enrolling or have enrolled in some 
branch of the reserve forces. He, aided by several members of the de- 
partment, has counseled these students on all problems affecting 
their status as actual or prospective members of the armed forces. 
te also teaching a night course for the E.S.M.W.T. in engineering 

wing. 
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F. C. Wilcox, Director of Personnel, University of Redlands, is ip 
charge of student enlistment in the reserve corps of the various 
branches of the armed services. He is precinct warden of the Civilian 
Defense Council of the city of Redlands. 

E. J. Wiley, Director of Personnel, Middlebury College, Middle. 
bury, Vermont, is writing recommendations and answering inquiries 
about alumni and students who are taking government positions or 
entering the armed services. 

Cornelia Williams, Assistant Professor of Psychology and Coun- 
selor, General College, University of Minnesota, is discussing with 
students their place in the war effort and helping them to make the 
best possible adjustments. 

Chase Going Woodhouse, Professor of Economics and Director of 
the Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Connecticut College, 
reports that she is spending approximately ten days a month as 
Consultant, National Roster of Scientific and Specialized Personnel, 
War Manpower Commission, working on the mobilization of women 
with professional training. She is also serving on the Consumers 
Committee of the State Defense Council. Her work as Secretary of 
the State of Connecticut involves membership on a number of com- 
mittees directly connected with the war. The work of the Institute 
of Women’s Professional Relations has been coordinated very closely 
with that of the National Roster. 

Lieutenant (s.g.) Gilbert Wrenn, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 
Washington, D. C., has been on duty at the Newport, Rhode Island, 
Naval Training Station, but recently received orders to report at 
Washington. 
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Arrington, Ruth E. “Time Sampling in Studies of Social Be- 
havior: A Critical Review of Techniques and Results with 
Research Suggestions.” Psychological Bulletin, XL (1943), 
81-121. 


The purpose of this paper is to serve as an impetus toward 
further work with time sampling as a valuable method for 
studying the development of social behavior, individual vari- 
ations in patterns and frequency of social participation under 
specific conditions, behavioral patterns of deviate children, and 
differences in behavior of the sexes. Concerning the method 
itself, the writer emphasizes the need for concise definitions of 
behavior patterns to be observed, standardization of measure- 
ment, carefully controlled tests of validity, and continued and 
extended use of the method. Bibliography of 79 titles. Joan 
Murray. 


Blair, G. M. and Kamman, J. F. “Do Intelligence Tests Re- 
quiring Reading Ability Give Spuriously Low Scores to 
Poor Readers at the College Freshman Level?” Journal of 
Educational Research, XXXVI (1942), 280-283. 


The Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Higher 
Examination, and the Revised Beta Examination were given 
to46 good readers and 45 poor readers who were selected by the 
lowa Silent Reading Tests (New Edition), Advanced Test. 
The results show that both groups made relatively higher scores 
on the Otis, which requires reading, than on the Revised Beta 
Examination, which does not. The authors conclude that tests 
such as the Otis do not penalize poor readers at the college 
freshman level. Harriett Moore. 





* Edited by Forrest A. Kingsbury. 
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Bloom, Benjamin S. “Test Reliability for What?” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XX XIII (1942), 495-505. 


This article aims to point out some methods by which testy 


with low reliability coefficients can be utilized for making gen. 
eralizations about student behavior. Use of test results is def- 
nitely related to what one is trying to determine, with varying 
degrees of confidence. Cases where test results may be used 
either without modification or with standard error of measure- 
ment or with extreme scores or with a combination of probabili- 
ties are discussed. K.S. Yum. 


Bolton, Floyd B. “A Study of Vocabulary Growth in the 
Social Studies.” Social Education, VII (1943), 17-18. 


The author holds that understanding of the distinctive 
terms used in the Social Sciences is an important index of leam- 
ing in the social studies. Social Science Vocabulary Tests con- 
structed in the public schools of East Chicago are described. 
A significant correlation between the number of courses taken 
and the growth in understanding of terms, as measured by the 
Social Science Vocabulary Tests, is also reported. Dorothee 
Friedlander. 


Harrower-Erickson, M. R. “Directions for Administration of 
the Rorschach Group-Test.” Journal of Genetic Psychol- 
ogy, LXITI (1943), 105-117. 


This article is concerned primarily with the problem of con- 
trolled conditions in giving the Rorschach Test to a group. 
Since the cards are projected upon a screen, the problems of 
lighting, distance, time of exposure for each card, instructions, 
and ambiguity of replies necessarily arise. These are discussed 
in detail with suggestions for their control. Questions which 
may arise in the scoring can be clarified by subsequent indi- 
vidual inquiries. The conclusion reached is that the test loses 
none of its essence as a group test. Joan Murray. 
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Harrower-Erickson, M. R. and Steiner, M. E. “Modifications 
of the Rorschach Method for Use as a Group Test.” Jour- 
nal of Genetic Psychology, LXII (1943), 119-133. 


An experiment was made upon 110 subjects for the purpose 
of testing the reliability of the Rorschach Test as a diagnostic 
tool when used as a group test. The results showed that under 
the new conditions it maintains its powers of disclosing practi- 
cal and scholastic achievement as well as radical behavioral 
changes which have occurred over a period of time and diag- 
nosing brain lesions for which standard replies had been ob- 
tained from the individual testing. In all cases, the results 
were found to be essentially the same as those obtained under 
the original conditions. The experiment also raised new ques- 
tions which the experimenters believe merit further research. 
Joan Murray. 


Hunter, E.C. “Changes in Scores of College Students on the 
American Council Psychological Examination at Yearly 


Intervals During the College Course.” Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, XXXVI (1942), 284-291. 


276 freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior college women 
were given the same editions of the American Council Psycho- 
logical Examination they had taken when entering college. All 
but fourteen gained over the first examination, and thirty-eight 
gained more than 40 percentile points. The author concludes 
that the greatest gains are made in the first year, and by those 
with the lowest mean scores. Harriett Moore. 


Kent, G. H. “Tentative Norms for Emergency Battery.” 
Journal of Psychology, XV (1943), 137-149. 


The emergency one-minute battery of written tests has been 
standardized in a tentative way. Age-norms were based upon 
2900 cases. Additional norms are also given for a composite 
score of four selected units of the battery based upon 2076 
cases. The latter can be scored in less than six minutes. 
Louise T. Grossnickle. 
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Lawley, D.N. “The Application of the Maximum Likelihood 0 
Method to Factor Analysis.” British Journal of Psychol- tl 


ogy, XXXIII (1943), 172-175. ft 

The author has shown elsewhere in mathematical form a W 
new method of estimating the factor loadings of a set of tests, ¥ 
given the observed correlations between tests. Here he is a 
merely demonstrating how this method of successive approxi- re 
mations may be applied to actual data. The method provides § “ 
a means of obtaining the Chi-squared test for significance from P 
the table of residual correlations. The number of degrees of ct 


freedom is given by ${(n—m)?-—n-m)} where n is the number 
of tests and m is the number of factors assumed. K.S. Yum. 


Mullen, Frances A. “Comparison of the Revised Kent Emer- P 
gency Tests with the Revised Stanford-Binet and the 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests.” Journal of Psychology, XV 
(1943), 151-163. 





A comparison between the scores from the Revised Kent ac 
Emergency Orals and the Revised Stanford Binet tests is made us 
on a group of 100 subjects ranging in age from 7 to 18 years. as 
Correlations ranging from .69 to .84 with different scales are th 


cited. The next comparison is between the scores of the Kent R 
Emergency Written Test and mental ages derived from the pe 
Kuhlmann-Anderson Tests on 1118 students in four Chicago ac 
high schools and two elementary schools. Seventy-five per § T 
cent of these 1118 cases were high-school students. Correla- al 
tions ranged from .52 to .71. Chronological ages range from OV 
8 to 18, with mental ages ranging from 6 to 21. The author co 
thinks that the Kent tests, both oral and written, are useful for sp 
emergency cases, and for first screenings where doubtful cases 
will be given more careful study. Louise T. Grossnickle. 


Pi 











Nanney, Phyllis. “An Attempt to Devise a Test of Aesthetic 
Appreciation.” Occupational Psychology, XVI (1942), 
183-189. 


Pictures were used with the method of paired comparisons 
in the construction of this test. On the basis of the findings of 
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other experimenters, it was thought advisable to require from 
the subject also a reason for his choice, which he could select 
from several reasons given. Both the pictures and the reasons 
were chosen by art experts, which was considered one basis of 
validation. The subject was graded on his choice of pictures 
and on the “correctness” of his reason for the choice as it was 
rated by the experts. Another test of validity was an average 
correlation of .71 between the responses and teachers’ ap- 
praisals of the individual subjects in eight schools. Reliability 
coeficients of .80 and .85 were derived from retests given to the 
subjects from two of these schools. Joan Murray. 





Pintner, R. and Forlano,G. “Consistency of Response to Per- 
sonality Tests at Different Age Levels.” Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, LXII (1943), 77-83. 


Two studies were made with children, adolescents, and 
adults in each. In one, three different personality tests were 
used, and retest correlations after a two-week interval, as well 
as the percentage of unchanged responses, were calculated. In 
the second study, one of these tests was used at all age levels. 
Retest correlations. (again with a two-week interval) and the 
percentages of unchanged responses were calculated, and, in 
addition, overlapping and coefficients of variation computed. 
The authors conclude that “consistency of response to person- 
ality questionnaires increases slightly with age,” although the 
overlapping is relatively large, with 71 per cent of the children’s 
consistency score falling within the adult distribution of corre- 
sponding magnitude. Harriett Moore. 





Primoff, Ernest S. “Correlations and Factor Analysis of the 
Abilities of the Single Individual.” Journal of General 
Psychology, XXVIII (1943), 121-132. 


Previous methods of factor analysis have not been con- 
cerned with studying the variation and differences in the abili- 
ties used by an individual in a test situation. An inquiry is 
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made here into the problem by examination and interpretation 
of the correlation coefficients of the scores of a single person, 
and a demonstration of the means whereby standard factor 
methods can be applied to such data. Equations are derived 
for the correlation coefficient in terms of the differential shift 
in scores between tests for the total population and for the 
mean of the distribution of shifts for the individual. [, 
Bouthilet. 


Scates, Douglas E. (Chairman of the Editorial Board), 
“Methods of Research and Appraisal in Education.” Re. 
view of Educational Research, XII (1942), 455-574. 


This issue is devoted to a review of the literature for the 

past three years. The following subjects are included: 

1. Good, Carter V. “Bibliographical and Documentary 
Techniques in Education, Psychology, and Social Sc- 
ences.” 

2. Strang, Ruth M. “Analytic, Synthetic, and Diagnostic 
Studies of Individuals.” 

3. Segel, David. “Survey and Trend Studies.” 

4. Blommers, Paul and Lindquist, E. F. “Experimental 
and Statistical Studies: Applications of Newer Statisti- 
cal Techniques.” 

5. Eurich, Alvin C., Pace, C. Robert and Ziegfield, Edwin. 
“Evaluative Studies.” 

6. Hubbard, Frank W. “Questionnaires, Interviews, Per- 
sonality Schedules.” 

7. Fattu, Nicolas. ‘‘Test Development: Statistical 
Aspects.” 

8. Lorge, Irving. “Tabulating and Test-scoring Machines: 
Applications of International Business Machines to Edu- 
cational Research.” 

9. Scates, Douglas E. “Reporting, Summarizing, and 
Implementing Educational Research.” 


L. Bouthilet. 
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Shuttleworth, Clifford W. “Tests of Technical Aptitude.” 
Occupational Psychology, XVI (1942), 175-182. 


A battery of 16 tests of mechanical and clerical aptitudes, 
gatial relations, coordination and dexterity, and group intelli- 
gence were given to 109 boys of age 13 years or more, who had 
recently entered a junior technical school on the results of an 
academic form examination. Correlations were run between 
test-battery scores and the entrance examination, between the 
test-battery scores and teachers’ ratings, and between each test 
of the battery and every other. On the basis of these correla- 
tions, four tests were selected as a final battery. A factor 
analysis of intercorrelations of the initial battery was made, 
disclosing two significant factors. Previous research and the 
tests used are briefly described. Harriett Moore. 


Stump, N. Franklin. “The Stump Auditory Group Tests 
of Intelligence.” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXIIT (1942), 495-505. 


The aim of the Stump Auditory Group Tests of Intelligence 
is measurement of the ability to understand and reason by 
means of the spoken word and of the capacity to listen keenly. 
Reliability coefficients, validity measures, age norms and per- 
centiles are given. According to its author, the tests are very 
economical, hold attention at a high level, and are not affected 
by reading difficulties. Uniformity in administration is 
assured by the use of phonograph records, and the tests mea- 
sure an important ability and should be used to supplement 
other types of intelligence tests. Dorothee Friedlander. 


Sumner, F. C. and Dehaney, K. G. “Size and Placement of 
Intervals as Influencing a Pearson Product-Moment Corre- 
lation Coefficient Obtained by the Scatter-diagram Proce- 
dure.” Journal of Psychology, XV (1943), 27-30. 


By means of the scatter diagram and with 100 cases, the 
authors obtained the highest correlation coefficient of .896 
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when a 3-point interval was used, and the lowest correlati 
coefficient of .802 when the interval was 10 points. The plage 
ment of the interval also influences somewhat the size of th 
correlation coefficient. K.S. Yum. ; 





ERRATUM 


Through an oversight, the Humm-Wadsworth Temperm 
ment Scale was omitted from the list of tests included in the 
abstract of Irwin, R. Randall, “Lockheed’s Full Testing Pre 
gram,” Personnel Journal, XXI (1942), 103-107, on page 89} 1 
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